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ABSTRACT 


This report describes the high altitude clear air turbulence (HICAT) 
measurements and meteorological correlations derived from Air Force U-2 flights 
with emphasis upon the results achieved since 13 March 1967 ? the program 
extension data. The program effort required the measurement of CAT velocity 
components at altitudes of 45,000 to 70,000 feet in 6 geographic areas. 
Instrumentation carried aboard the U-2 consisted of a PCM System, an inertial 
navigation system, aerodynamic and aircraft response sensors including a fixed 
vane gust probe, oscillograph recorder, and a digital magnetic tape recorder. 
Instrumentation capabilities permitted CAT measurements in the wavelength 
range from about 100 to 50,000 feet. The program objective was to determine 
the statistical characteristics of high altitude CAT so as to improve struc¬ 
tural design criteria. In addition, meteorological forecasts and analyses 
were to be correlated with the CAT measurements to improve CAT forecast pro¬ 
cedures. In the Extended Program, 18.3 hours of high altitude CAT were located 
and recorded in flights covering over 156,000 miles from bases in England, 
Louisiana, Maine, Panama, Florida, and California. Actual vertical, lateral, 
and longitudinal gust velocity time histories and power spectra were deter¬ 
mined and analyzed. Peak counts of true vertical gust velocity and derived 
equivalent gust velocity were obtained. A practical procedure for forecasting 
high altitude CAT was developed. The pilot's log, gust velocity time histories 
and power spectra, as well as flight tracks and meteorological descriptions of 
all the tests appear in Volume II of this report. 

Distribution of this Abstract is unlimited. 
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Transfer function designed for numerical filter. 

Transfer function of numerical filtering weights. 

Corrected pressure altitude (ft). 

Indicated pressure altitude (ft). 

Amplitude of frequency response function determined by cross 
spectrum method. 

Amplitude of frequency response function determined by power 
spectrum method. 

Degrees of freedom. 

p 

Fuselage flexibility factor (rad/ft/sec ). 

Gust alleviation factor = .88p,g/(5.3 + Hg). 

Scale of turbulence (ft). 

Raw power spectral estimates. 

v • 

Moment arm from gust probe to accelerometer location (ft). 

Number of spectral estimates, or slope cf the power spectral 
density high frequency asymptote on a log-log plot, or mass of 
gust sensing vane (lb-sec*/ft). 

Indicated Mach number. 

True Mach number. 


xx 


Frequency of exceedance of parenthetical quantity. 
Number, or total number. 
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N 


o 


N 


w 


P 

a 


P 


s 


q 


c 


q( ) 


r(t) 

R(r) 


‘V 


s 


V 


t jT 



Characteristic frequency (cps). 

Number of numerica]. filtering weights. 

O 

Ambient pressure (lb/ft ). 

Static pressure (lb/ft ). 

Differential pressure (lb/ft ). 

Quadrature spectrum function. 

Quadrature spectral estimates. 

Time domain transfer function of unit elevator impulse. 
Autocorrelation function. 

Estimates of autocorrelation function. 

Cross correlation function. 

Estimates of cross correlation function. 

Wing area (ft 2 ). 

2 

Vane area (ft ). 

Time (sec). 

Ambient temperature (deg C). 

Total temperature (deg C). 

Elapsed time of a data rur. (sec). 

Longitudinal gust component in earth reference axes measured in 
the horizontal plane parallel to the average grid heading of the 
aircraft over the duration of a run (fps); positive aft. 


U. Q , U. Lateral gust component in earth reference axes measured in the 

au Y horizontal plane and perpendicular to the average grid heading of 

the aircraft over the duration of the run (fps); positive to the 
left. 
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U 


de 


V 

e 


V. 

in 


V, 


V X' 


V 


w 

c 

w 

n 

W 

w T (f) 

w s (f ) 

w T (f) 

x( ) 

x 

q. 

y 

y q 

a 

P 

r 

Y 
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Vertical gust component in earth reference axes measured 
perpendicular to the horizontal plane (fps); positive upward. 

Derived equivalent gust velocity (fps); positive upward. 
Equivalent airspeed (fps). 

Indicated airspeed (fps). 

True F.-oeed (fps). 

Aircraft grid-X-velocity in earth reference axes (fps); posi¬ 
tive to the east. 

Aircraft grid-Y-velocity in earth reference axes (fps); posi¬ 
tive to the north. 

Central smoothing weight. 

Numerical filtering weights. 

Aircraft weight (lb). 

Transfer function of ideal integra+ion = l/2TTf. 

Transfer function of. Simpson's one-third rule integration. 

Transfer function of trapezoidal rule integration. 

Random function. 

Discrete function. 

Load, stress, or other quantity varying with time. 

Discrete function. 

Angle-of-attack (rad); positive for relative wind upward. 
Sideslip angle (rad); positive for relative wind from the right. 
Gamma function 

Inclination with respect to the horizontal of the instantaneous 
relative wind (rad). 
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Elevator angle (deg). 

Altitude static position error correction (ft). 

Mach number static position error correction. 

Incremental value. When used for time series data, increments 
are with respect to mean or linear trend of data. 

Sampling interval (sec). 

Velocity discrepancy (ft/sec). 

Wind direction angle (deg); clockwise from north to the direc¬ 
tion the wind is blowing. 

Aircraft pitch angle (rad); positive nose up. 

Aircraft pitch angle measured by inertial platform (rad); 
positive nose up. 

Aircraft pitch rate (rad/sec). 

Turbulence wavelength (ft). 

- f 

Aircraft heading angle (rad); clockwise from north. 

Aircraft mass ratio - 2W/pg C T c S. 

L a 

o 1| 

Air density (lb-sec^/ft ). 

2 4 

Air density at sea level (lb-sec /ft ). 

Air density ratio, p/p Q , RMS value of time history. 

Standard root-mean-square deviation. 

Standard deviation of any gust velocity component, w. (ft/sec). 
Standard deviation of y. 

Time lag (sec). 

Aircraft roll angle (rad); positive right wing down. 

Aircraft roll angle measured by inertial platform (rad); posi¬ 
tive right wing down. 
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NO 

i- ~1 

I I 

i : 

i_i 

hhh 

hi* 

-*xx 

AN 

AT 

AZ 

AP 


Equipment not operating. 

Area of severe weather forecast. 

Height of radar echo tops. 

Height of radar echo bases. 

Cell movement with speed xx (knots). 
Distance (nautical miles) 

Temperature change (°Kelvin). 

Height change (meters). 

Pressure change (millibars). 


XXV 
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SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 

The establishment of design criteria for the faster, higher flying aircraft of 
the future requires a detailed knowledge of the intended operating environment. 
Sometime before 1962 the Air Force Flight Dynamics Laboratory recognized the 
need for better definition of the atmospheric turbulence environment, particu¬ 
larly for altitudes above 50,000 feet (Reference l). Turbulence data available 
then was derived almost entirely from NASA VGHl recordings acquired during U-2 
operations totaling 192 flights in five world areas (Reference 2). These 
flights were generally made for purposes not directly related to atmospheric 
turbulence. About half of the data from these flights, or approximately 5-1/2 
hours, were for turbulence above 50,000 feet. 

The Air Force realized the danger of relying solely on the acceleration 
response of the U-2 aircraft as a measure of turbulence at high altitudes. A 
supersonic or hypersonic vehicle of possibly radical configuration, flying 
four to ten (or more) times the speed of the U-2, will obviously have a some¬ 
what different response to turbulence than the U-2. An aircraft flying at 
these high speeds would be affected much more by longer turbulence wavelengths 
and less by the shorter wavelengths than the relatively slow flying U-2. For 
these reasons, bhe Air Force initiated a program to measure high altitude clear 
air turbulence (HICAT^) at altitudes above 50,000 feet in several areas of the 
world. The principal objective of the program was to statistically define the 
characteristics of high altitude GAT so as to improve structural design cri¬ 
teria. To accomplish v.his result, an Air Force U-2 was instr ume nted so that 
true gust velocity components encountered along the aircraft flight path could 
be determined. 

Lockheed-California Company was directed to install and maintain the turbulence 
measuring instrumentation in the U -2 as well as to process and analyze the 
data, m this joint effort, the Air Force was to supply the instrumentation, 
maintain and fly the HICAT aircraft, and provide overall direction of the pro¬ 
gram. Under a separate contract (Reference 3 ), Lockheed was directed to uti¬ 
lize the data gathered in the flight program to develop an analytical model of 
high altitude CAT. Such a model could then provide meteorologists with an 
overall basis for the prediction of the occurrence and intensity of atmos¬ 
pheric regions of turbulent air. An adequate model would permit the assess¬ 
ment of CAT for almost any high altitude route based upon weather data records 


Aircraft velocity, center-of-gravity acceleration, and altitude 
2 

For broader applicability, the program title was changed by the Air Force to 
High Altitude Critical Atmospheric Turbulence in 1967. 
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of prior years. Such an analysis could provide pseudo-operational statistical 
data of considerable value to the aircraft designer particularly in the evalu¬ 
ation of aircraft structural fatigue due to GAT. 


PROGRAM HISTORY 

Most of the aircraft instrumentation for the first phase of the program 
was provided off-the-shelf from Air Force inventory. In many instances 
standard instruments were supplied which were not particularly intended 
for turbulence research. This first HICAT instrumentation system was 
designed so that the analog signals from the sensors modulated the output 
of strain controlled oscillators to produce frequency modulated signals. 

The FM signals were then recorded onboard the aircraft with a magnetic tape 
recorder. 

In the case of the gust probe, the government-furnished differential pressure 
instrument was designed for low altitude measurements and not adaptable to 
very high altitudes. Consequently, at the request of the Air Force, Lockheed 
designed and built a high altitude gust sensor. The sensor design was based 
upon the, fixed-vane principle which had been utilized successfully in a prior 
investigation of tail buffeting turbulence on the U.S. Navy P-3A patrol bomber. 
Fortunately, it was possible to adapt the fixed-vane gust sensors to the nose 
boom previously fabricated for the differential pressure probe. 

The first HICAT checkout flight occurred on 20 February 1964 and the first 
HICAT search on 3 April 1964. In the period ending 15 July 1964, 18 HICAT 
search flights were completed, 5 from Edwards Air Force Base, California, 

4 from Patrick Air Force Base, Florida, and 9 from Ramey Air Force Base, 

Puerto Rico. In this initial phase of the program, the HICAT aircraft had to 
be shared on a day-to-day basis with other higher priority Air Force programs. 
For this reason, the flights only occasionally coincided with optimum turbu¬ 
lence forecasts. Nevertheless, about 6 hours of high altitude CAT of predom¬ 
inantly light-to-moderate intensity were encountered on these flights. 
Turbulence in the wavelength range from 60 to 2500 feet was located and 
recorded approximately l4 percent of the time at altitudes above 50,000'feet. 
The program successfully demonstrated the feasibility of locating and measur¬ 
ing significant amounts of high altitude CAT. Complete documentation of this 
phase of the HICAT program is presented in Reference 4. 

Recognizing the need for better instrumentation to obtain longer wavelength 
measurements, the Air Force redirected and extended the HICAT program on 

15 February 1965 . The redirection required installation of a new digital 
instrumentation system capable of measuring turbulence waves up to at least 
12,000 feet and possibly up to 60,000 feet in length. First flight with the 
new instrumentation occurred 8 October 1965 at Edwards Air Force Base. After 
several check flights, high altitude CAT search flights were resumed on 

16 November 1965> and continued under the redirected contract until 17 Febru¬ 
ary 1967 . During this period, 114 high CAT search flights were performed along 
with 32 incidental flights. Over 29 hours of CAT were recorded in the opera¬ 
tions conducted from bases in Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, California, and Massachusetts. This phase of the HICAT program is 
described in detail in Reference 5. 


2 
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On 13 March 1967 , the HICAT program was again extended, this time under a new 
Air Force contract (Reference 6). In this extension the HICAT search flights 
were to be conducted from bases in Great Britain, Louisiana, Maine, Panama, 
Florida, and California. In addition, the extended program was improved in 
two important aspects. The first improvement required the addition of a full 
time meteorologist to the HICAT field team, m this way high altitude CAT 
forecasts and search techniques could be improved, meteorological coordina¬ 
tion and air weather data acquisition assured, and meteorological data 
analysis considerably enhanced. The second improvement provided for a more 
extensive and detailed analysis of the flight measurements than was possible 
under the original contract. For completeness this analysis was to consider 
the data gathered under the original contract and presented in Reference 5 as 
well as the new CAT data. 


PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 


It is important to distinguish HICAT flights from those U-2 flights made for 
other purposes and identified by the term "operational". Operational flights 
sure frequently used to obtain VGH statistical data with respect to the 
incidence of high altitude CAT encountered randomly. HICAT tests on the other 
hand involve deliberate flights into regions of turbulence or suspected 
turbulence. The emphasis is entirely upon measuring the turbulence so as to 
define its intensity as a function of spatial frequency or wavelength. An 
equally important objective of the HICAT flights is to sample in so far as 
possible the entire known variety of atmospheric phenomena associated with 
high altitude CAT. In this way considerable meteorological insight cm be 
gained and high altitude forecasting techniques significantly improved. 
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SECTION II 

INSTRUMENTATION SYSTEM 

The primary airborne data acquisition system is a digital pulse code modulation 
(PCM; system. The system accepts both analog and digital data signals from 
various remote sources in the test aircraft (Figure l) and processes them into 
a digital format at 25 samples per second. The system block diagram is shown 
in Figure 2. Data from this system is recorded on 1-inch magnetic tape in a 
parallel format comprised of 10 data bits, one parity bit, and one synchroniz¬ 
ing clock bit. The analog data signals are also recorded concurrently in 
analog form on an oscillograph for purposes of quick-look analysis and data 
sensor performance evaluation after each flight. These data signals are sup¬ 
plied to the oscillograph following the low-pass presample filtering that takes 
place within the PCM system. The effect of the analog filtering is illustrated 
by the FCM frequency response data shown in Figure 3* The major components of 
the instrumentation system are housed in the aircraft Q-bay just behind the 
pilot. The basic HICAT instrumentation list including sensor characteristics 
is shown in Table I. 

Analog data signals are routed to the FCM system from a variety of sensors 
located throughout the test aircraft. A fixed-vane gust probe mounted on a 
nose-boom provides measurements of vertical and lateral gust forces. An iner¬ 
tial navigation system provides information on aircraft attitude, vertical 
acceleration, horizontal velocity, and horizontal displacement. Additional 
acceleration, temperature, angular rate, altitude, and control surface position 
information is supplied from other sensors appropriately located throughout the 
aircraft. 

Each analog signal is conditioned to a 0- to +5-volt level prior to entry into 
the FCM system. Signal conditioning equipment includes attenuation networks, 
dc amplifiers, and phase sensitive demodulators. The FCM system also accommo¬ 
dates five channels of external digital information which is entered directly 
into the system through switch closures on the pilot's control panel and other 
remote locations. 

The digital magnetic tape generated in the airborne system is subsequently 
processed through a FCM ground station. This equipment decommutater the time- 
multiplexed data and makes it available to a buffer-formatter which assembles 
the aata into a preprogrammed computer-compatible format. Under control of the 
formatter, an output tape deck generates a gapped-format magnetic tape which is 
then processed through digital computing equipment. The ground station also 
provides for limited visual display and digital-to-analog conversion of selec¬ 
ted data channels. The airborne oscillograms are used primarily as editing 
aids preparatory to ground station processing. 

Details of the airborne instrumentation, the ground station and field checkout 
equipment are presented in Appendix II of Reference 5• 

5 
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Figure 1 Aircraft Instrumentation Location Dia^am 



Figure 2 HICAT Digital Instrumentation System Block Diagram 
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Figure 3 HICAT PCM Frequency Response Vith Ptssive Low-Pus Filters 
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TAB IE I 

HICAT INSTRUMENTATION LIST AND SENSOR CHARACTERISTICS 


Measurement 


o-Vane Force* 1 2 * 

( 2 ) 

Mue Force 
Probe lore Acc* 3 * 

Probe L it Ace* 5 * 
OG Ion Aec* 9 * 

CO Lei Acc* 5 * 

00 Long Acc* 9 * 

L Wing lod Ace* 5 * 
R Wing Rod Ace* 5 * 
Ind Airspeed* 6 * 
Coarse Alt 
Fine Alt* 8 * 
Vernier Ait* 8 * 


Total Temp 

Pitch Rate * 9 * 
(9) 

Roll Rate y ' 
Ian Rate* 9 * 

L Aileron Pos 
Elevator Pos 
Rudder Poe 
Fuel Counter* 10 
Pitch Angle 

Roll Angle 
Heading Sine 
Seeding Cosine 
Vert Accel 
X-Velocity 
Y-Velocity 
X-Distance 

T-Distance 



, Ship 
Location 


Mfr and Model 
Ho. 


Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 

Ac 


A Press . 
Press• 
Press. 

A Press. 


1.0 ±1.5g 1.0 ±1.5g .003g 


Probe 
A/C Hose 


Stable Q-Bay 
Platform FS 288 



System 

Resolution 

Accuracy* 3 * 

($ ws) 

.00b lb* 3 * 

±1.3*“* 

.00b lb* 3 * 

±1.3*“* 

,oo6g 

±0.9 

.0o6g 

±0.9 

.003g 

±0.6 

• OOlg 

±0.8 

•001g 

±0.8 

• 003g 

±0.9 

.003g 

±0.9 

.20 kn* 7 ’ 

±1.0 

28-620 ft 

±2.2'“* 

20-83 ft 

±0.8 

1.2-5.2 ft 

±0.8 

.08°C 

±0.2 

.02°/Sec 

±o.b 

,02°/Sec 

±0.8 

•02°/Sec 

±0.8 

.06° 

±2.2*“* 

.05° 

±2.2*“* 

.Ob 3 

±2.2*“* 

.5 Gal 


.03° 

±0.51 

.03° 

±0.51 

.U°-.l6 C 

±0.52 

.ll°-.l6° 

±0.52 

• 002g 

±0.7*“* 

2 fps 

±1.1*“* 

2 fpa 

±1.1*“* 

1.0 nmi 

±1.7 

1.0 nmi 

±1.7 


(1) Accuracy determined by using equation (8), Section 5, and include* such factors aj 
linearity, hysteresis, zero stability, etc., of the basic instruments 

(2) Natural frequency 155 cps, damping ratio 0.b$ critical 

(3) Approximately equal to 0.02 degrees 

(1) Includes effects of seme signal conditioners 

(5) Natural frequency 300 epe, damping ratio 7Of critical 

(6) Natural frequency 3000 epe, damping ratio <1$ critical 

(7) At 120 knots 

(8) Stability is 0.1$ FS par 6 months. 

(9) Natural frequency 15 cps, damping ratio 7u$ critical 

(10) Driven from ship's fuel consumption instrumentation 
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section in 

DATA ACQUISITION 


HICAT BASES OF OPERATION 

The data acquisition phase of the HICAT program was designed to obtain CAT 
search flights in -various areas of the world over all types of terrain. When¬ 
ever possible the optimum season for high altitude CAT in a particular region 
was selected on the basis of the best available meteorological opinion. The 
actual selection of a particular base of operation was made by the Air Force, 
consistent with the requirements for U-2 operations. In the current (i.e., 
extended) program HICAT searches were conducted from the following bases: 

• Royal Aircraft Establishment (RAE), Bedford, England, U.K. 

• Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A. 
o Iioring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine, U.S.A, 

• Albrook Air Force Base, Balboa, Canal Zone (Panama) 

• Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Florida, U.S.A. 

• Edwards Air Force Base, Edwards, California, U.S.A. 

The schedule of HICAT operations is shown in Figure 4. Approximately one 
month of search flight operations was performed at each base. 

HICAT PILOTS 

The U-2 HICAT flights were performed by Edwards Air Force Flight Test Center 
v/STOL Operations Branch pilots under the command of Lt. Col. James J. King. 
Pilots flying HICAT missions in addition to Lt. Col. King were the following: 
Lt. Col. J. H. Ludwig, Majors T. H. Smith, A. P. Johnson, J. Q. Basques, 

K. J. Mason, and Captain R. E. Palmer. 


HICAT FLIGHT SCHEDULING 

When the program began, it was thought that HICAT flights would be made at 
optimum times during the day as determined by the field meteorologist. The 
realities of remote flight test operations and the limitations of meteorological 
forecasts resulted in some practical compromises. Aircraft, instrumentation, 
and weather permitting, flights were scheduled Monday through Friday as long 
as two or more pilots were available. (When only one pilot was available, as 
occurred part of the time in Maine and Panama, only three flights a week were 
planned.) Normally, HICAT flights were scheduled during daytime hours with 
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the takeoff at about 10:00 AM local time. For the few night flights that were 
made, takeoff was scheduled between 4:30 PM and 8:00 PM local time. 


HICAT FLIGHT PROCEDURES 

On the day of a flight, a flight plan was prepared, based upon a GAT forecast 
derated from the most recent weather observations. The pilot was then briefed 
on Me high altitude CAT conditions predicted en route and any special flight 
tests to be performed. 

If the flight was to be over water and more than 200 miles from land, an addi¬ 
tional aircraft was required to patrol the search area to provide navigational 
aid and air rescue support. A C-97 Air Rescue transport was used for this 
purpose in England and Panama. 

The flights usually began about midmorning, as mentioned above, and were of 
three to six hours duration. The instrumentation was operated continuously 
throughout the flight. The aircraft normally began the GAT searches at an 
altitude of about 50,000 feet. If no turbulence was encountered, the aircraft 
alternately climbed and descended at altitudes above 50,000 feet while en 
route. If significant CAT was encountered, fairly level straight runs were 
made through the turbulence. During these runs, the autopilot was turned off 
and control activity minimized. In order to define the CAT area an X-pattern 
was frequently flown. 

Flight procedures differed somewhat in those HICAT tests coordinated with the 
meteorological investigations conducted by other organizations. Four tests 
were flown from Barksdale Air Force Base in conjunction with the National 
Severe Storms Laboratory (NSSL) of the Institutes for Environmental Research at 
Norman, Oklahoma. In these tests the HICAT aircraft was vectored by the NSSL 
radio back and forth over thunderstorm areas on the basis of ground radar 
observations. 

Five tests were flown from Edwards Air Force Base in cooperation with the 
investigation of mountain waves conducted by the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research at Boulder, Colorado. The procedure followed for these tests required 
the aircraft to fly roughly east and west over the Front Range Mountains just 
west of Boulder or over the Sangre de Cristo Range west of Pueblo, Colorado. 
Successive runs of about 100 nautical miles length were performed while 
increasing the altitude in 3000-foot increments for each run above 50,000 feet. 

CAT intensity was usually evaluated subjectively by the pilot as well as from 
a mechanical cockpit accelerometer. Pertinent weather observations (i.e., winds, 
clouds, etc.) were noted along with necessary flight and navigational inf'..na¬ 
tion. On most flights the pilot also took 35nxn color photographs of the clouds 
(if any) in the vicinity of the CAT area. 

During many of the flights when the air was especially smooth, control pulses 
and smooth symmetric pitch maneuvers (roller coasters) were performed. This 
was done in order to check the polarity and behavior of the instrumentation as 
well as to check the efficacy of the gust velocity determination. 
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At the end of a HICAT flight, the pilot was debriefed by the Lockheed field 
meteorologist and the Lockheed field engineer. These meetings were tape 
recorded for later evaluation in conjunction with the meteorological analysis. 
Also, immediately after the flight, the quick-look oscillograph record was 
processed and examined. Turbulence penetrations were evaluated as well as the 
performance of the instrumentation. Peak turbulence accelerations were deter¬ 
mined at this time in order to classify the intensity of the GAT encounter and 
for comparison with the pilot's notes. 


HICAT SEARCH STATISTICS 

As the Flight Test Log appearing in Appendix III shows, 106 HICAT test flights 
were made totaling 477.6 flight hours. Of these flights, 92 were planned 
searches for high altitude CAT, with 66 resulting in CAT encounters ranging in 
intensity from light to severe. In addition, high altitude CAT was encountered 
in 6 of the l4 incidental flight tests. The incidental flight tests or non¬ 
search tests included aircraft check flights, instrumentation check flights, and 
ferry flights. Overall, 18.3 hours of high altitude CAT were recorded, 17.8 
hours resulting from planned searches based upon CAT forecasts. Figure 5 
summarizes the relative success of HICAT searches at each of the bases of 
operation. The figure indicates that on a percentage basis the Louisiana 
flights encountered the largest amounts of CAT and the Maine flights the least 
amount of CAT. 

The following tabulation summarizes all the HICAT flight experience including 
that from the Initial and Redirected HICAT programs: 


HICAT 

Program 

Test Period 

Tests 

Tests 

Encountering 

HICAT 

Flight 

Hours 

HICAT 

Hours 

Initial 

Feb 64 - 

Oct 64 

33 

17 

94.5 

7.4 

Redirected 

Oct 55 - 

Feb 67 

146 

84 

649.5 

29.2 

Extended 

Mar 67 - 

Feb 68 

106 

72_ 

477.6 

18.3 

All 

Feb 64 - 

Feb 68 

285 

173 

1221.6 

54.9 


Track maps of the HICAT search flights in the current (Extended) program are 
presented in Appendix VI along with a meteorological description of the condi¬ 
tions at the time of each flight and pertinent pilot ccements. Track maps for 
the Initial program appear in Reference 4 and those for the Redirected program 
are presented in Reference 5> Volume in. 
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Figure 4 Schedule of HICA.T Operations 
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SECTION IV 
DATA PROCESSING 


GE NERAL 

The purpose of the data processing phase of the HICAT program was to retrieve 
edited raw turbulence data recorded digitally on an airborne PCM magnetic tape, 
convert the data to a computer-compatible format on the HICAT PCM Ground Sta¬ 
tion, and then process it through a series of computer programs designed to 
provide data for a statistical analysis of high altitude clear air turbulence. 

Automatic data handling techniques were essential in processing the large 
volume of data required for the HICAT program. The total amount of data pro¬ 
cessed was equivalent to about 18 hours of turbulence. This required the 
processing of approximately 70 million data points and the preparation of 
several thousand plots of gust velocity time histories and power spectra. An 
IBM System /360 Model 50/75 computer was used to process the data and to per¬ 
form the statistical computations. A CALCOMP automatic plotter with magnetic 
tape input was used for the graphical presentation of the data. 


DATA ACQUISITION 

Flight test data were recorded simultaneously on both a PCM magnetic tape and 
an oscillogram. The PCM magnetic tape was used as the primary recording medium 
and the oscillogram was used for a quick-look evaluation of the test data and 
the instrumentation system by the field team. 

After the postflight evaluation, all of the test data including the quick- 
look oscillogram, PCM magnetic tape, instrumentation and flight data sheets, 
track maps, meterological data, pilot's flight log and pilot's photos were 
transmitted to the HICAT project office at the Lockheed-California Company in 
Burbank, California, for distribution and processing. Figure 6 diagrams the 
data acquisition activities at the field site. 


D ATA OPERATIONS 

In order to verify the quality of the PCM magnetic tape and check for possible 
malfunctions of the airborne PCM data acquisition system, the airborne PCM 
magnetic tape was played back through the PCM ground station as soon as it was 
received. The time recorded on the tape was checked by means of a translated 
visual display in terns of days, hours, minutes, and seconds. Each of the data 
channels was giver, a rudimentary check by means of a visual decimal display. 
Fourteen digital-to-analog converters on the ground station coupled to a 
direct-write oscillograph recorder could be used for further checking and 
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Figure 6 Data Acquisition Activities at the Field Site 


troubleshooting. Notice of any instrumentation system malfunctions discovered 
in this checkout was immediately transmitted to the field team. 

Instrumentation and flight data records received from the field team after 
each flight were appraised to obtain the current status of the instrumentation 
calibrations and configuration prior to the processing of any data. 


DATA EDITING 

The airborne oscillograph record was utilized to select data samples for com¬ 
puter processing. When the airborne oscillogram was unsatisfactory or missing, 
an oscillograph record was generated on the PCM ground station from the air¬ 
borne magnetic tape. The editing process consisted of the following basic 

steps: 

• Evaluation of instrumentation performance 

• Selection of turbulence samples to be processed and determination of 
their start and stop times 
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• Determination of turbulence intensity and character 

• Determination of aircraft attitude and control motions during CAT 
penetrations. 

Details of the editing process from the analysis point of view are presented 
in Section V. 


PCM DATA PROCESSING GROUND STATION 

The editing results defined the tape sections to be processed by the PCM ground 
station. The ground station then performed the following functions: retrieval 
of data from the airborne magnetic tape, decommutation, digital-to-analog con¬ 
version with analog display, conversion of the data to computer-compatible 
format, and the recording of reformatted data onto computer magnetic tape. The 
flight data, originally recorded on tape at 1-7/8 inches per second, was played 
into the ground station at 30 inches per second, or 16 times the real-time 
recording speed. 

A more detailed description of the ground station is provided in Appendix II of 
Reference 5. 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS OPERATIONS 

Six computer programs were designed to process and analyze the turbulence data 
recorded on the ground station output tapes: 

1. Basic data program 

2. Gust velocity program 

3. Statistical analysis program 

4. Spectral analysis program 

5. Elevator response program 

6. Numerical filtering program. 

A detailed description of these programs appears in Appendix II. 

Routine reduction of the turbulence data recorded on each ground station mag¬ 
netic tape culminated in the production of two additional tapeB corresponding 
respectively to the first two programs above: (l) an intermediate tape con¬ 
taining the reduced basic measurement samples in engineering units; and (2) a 
final output tape recording the variables, the derived equivalent gust velocity 
and the 3-axis gust velocity components. The analysis programs (the third and 
fourth programs above) were designed to accept either of the two computer- 
generated tapes as their data source. The last two programs were used in a 
special investigation of selected turbulence samples. The elevator response 
program accepts the intermediate basic data output tape as its data source. 

The program generates a tape formatted identically to the intermediate basic 
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data tape except that it contains additional elevator response data. The 
numerical filtering program accepts the final gust velocity output tape as its 
data source. Its function is to numerically high-pass filter selected quanti¬ 
ties from the final gust velocity output tape and generate an output tape 
containing these filtered parameters. This output tape is again formatted 
identically to the final output tape. 

Figure 7 diagrams the operations required to convert the airborne tape to an 
edited and calibrated computer tape. Figure 8 indicates the sequential opera¬ 
tions involved in the implementation of the various HICAT computer programs. 
The heavy lines indicate routine processing. The dashed lines indicate 
optional programs used for special investigations. 

BASIC DATA PROGRAM 


The basic data program utilizes the tape generated by the ground station to 
perform certain reduction functions for each measurement. In this process the 
program reads, disassembles, and translates the packed PCM data into a 
standardized computing format. The frame times were monitored to ensure that 
the correct time interval was maintained. The measurement samples were then 
calibrated into engineering units and error checked to detect and correct 
spurious data points. Finally, the calibrated measurement samples were low- 
pass filtered by applying selected sets of Martin-Graham numerical filtering 



Figure 7 Airborne Tape Conversion Flow Chart 
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weights designed to pass only the useful frequency response range of each 
measurement. A description of the derivation and application of the numerical 
filters designed for HICAT data is given in Appendix II. 

Upon completion of data reduction, the basi. data were recorded on magnetic 
tape and also tabulated in a time series. When necessary, fully annotated 
time history plots of the basic data could be generated. 


GUST VELOCITY PROGRAM 

The gust velocity progrem used the tape generated by the basic data program 
to compute and output on tape the following parameters for the CAT data: 

• Aerodynamic variables such as V^, H , t & , tyj,, etc. 

• Derived equivalent gust velocity 

• Gust velocity component terms 

• Gust velocity vertical, lateral, and longitudinal components 

• Wind velocity and heading. 

The methods employed to determine these parameters are presented in Appendix II. 

The gust velocity program was designed to compute the gust velocity components 
by several alternate methods utilizing various combinations of measurements. 
These options were made available so that sane gust velocity components could 
still be obtained despite an instrument malfunction. 

Time history plots of gust velocities and other parameters recorded on the 
final data tape may be generated as required. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS PROGRAM 

The runs found to be acceptable after reviewing the basic data were processed 
in the statistical analysis program. This program utilizes two statistical 
counting methods to determine the frequency of occurrence of "peaks" in the 
data. The two methods are described in considerable detail in Section V, as 
well as in Appendix II. Time Beries standard deviations (i.e., RMS values) 
were also computed in both counting methods. This information was computed 
routinely for eg norual acceleration and derived equivalent gust velocity in 
order to evaluate the turbulence intensity level. 


SPECTRAL ANALYSIS PROGRAM 

To define the statistical characteristics of the turbulence data in the 
frequency domain, the gust velocity components and other selected parameters 
recorded on the computei*-generated tapes were processed through the spectral 
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analysis program. This program employed techniques developed by Tukey 
(Reference 7) to compute power spectral estimates. It is completely described 
in Appendix II. TabJlar listings of the spectral data and spectral plots 
were automatically generated by this program. 


ELEVATOR RESPONSE PROGRAM 


Unit impulse time responses are used in this program to remove the effects of 
elevator motion jo. eg normal acceleration and derived equivalent gust 
ve.locity time histories. The data generated by the program 3s compatible with 
the other analysis programs. The program is described in Appendix H. 


NUMERICAL FILTERING PROGRAM 


This program was designed to apply a number 3f high-pass digital filters to the 
data contained on the final gust velocity tape. A discussion of the program 
is presented in appendix II. The filtering program generates an output tape 
containing the desired filtered quantities in a format compatible with any of 
the HICAT analysis programs. 
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SECTION V 

ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


GENERAL 


The HICAT program results are based upon flight measurements of aircraft eg 
acceleration response and the true or absolute gust velocity components 
together with measurements of the related aerodynamic and meterological 
variables. These measurements are compiled for analysis in statistical tabu¬ 
lations, time histories', peak counts, and gust velocity power spectra. A 
comprehensive presentation of all the HICAT measurements available for 
analysis is provided by the HICAT Test Summary, discussed briefly below and 
presented in Appendix I. 

It is the purpose of this section to describe and analyze these results with 
emphasis upon the point of view of the aircraft structural designer. The 
main features of this presentation are the following: 

• A description of the CAT data editing procedures and the equation 
used to compute gust velocities from the flight measurements. 

« An examination, by geographical region, of CAT relative frequency 
of occurrence and intensity per flight mile within various altitude 
bands. This analysis is based mainly upon U de peak counts deter¬ 
mined from time histories of the aircraft eg acceleration response. 
The effect of elevator input upon U^g determination is described. 
True gust velocity peak counts are also analyzed. 

• An evaluation of the true gust velocity power spectra utilizing two 
different averaging methods to obtain spectra for aircraft design. 
The representation of gust velocity spectra by various mathemati¬ 
cally defined curves is also discussed. 

• An examination of certain special statistical relationships of CAT 
to determine probability distributions of rms velocities for the 
three gust components, to determine the isotropy of the turbulence, 
and to evaluate the stationarity of the vertical gust velocity. 

HICAT TEST SUMMARY 

The HICAT test nummary table, Appendix I, provides a brief tabular description 
of all high altitude CAT encounters in order by test and run number. Test 
conditions are summarized by tabulations of time, location, altitude,airspeed, 
temperature, heading and wind. The turbulence is classified by intensity and 
terrain, as well as by values of eg acceleration, derived equivalent gust 
velocity and true gust velocity. The table is intended to convey the scope of 
the results while at the same time characterizing each CAT run with sufficient 
detail to permit an independent assessment of the measured data. 
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DATA EDITING 

The selection of CAT samples for data processing and analysis was based upon 
an edit of the flight measurements recorded on the quick-look oscillogram. 
Turbulence samples were selected primarily from an evaluation of the eg nor¬ 
mal acceleration response of the aircraft. The acceleration sensitivity of 
the oscillograph trace was approximately 0.9g per inch, which provided a 
reading resolution of O.Olg. If continuous rapid eg acceleration disturbances 
were observed in excess of ± 0 . 05 g, turbulence was considered to be present. 
Small, high-frequency oscillations in the gust probe measurements normally 
provided further evidence of the presence of CAT. Usually, the pilot would 
confirm the presence of CAT by activating his oscillograph event marker. 

A turbulent region as defined above was considered to be significant (i.e., 
worth processing) if frequent eg acceleration peaks of ±0.10g or more were 
observed. In this event, sample3 start and stop times were noted to the 
nearest 5 seconds. An attempt was made to note all significant samples. 
However, those turbulence patches of less than 10 seconds duration, corre¬ 
sponding to about one mile in physical length, were usually ignored. CAT 
encountered in turns, particularly unsteady turns, was usually excluded also. 

Generally speaking, no special attempt was made to edit recordings that did 
not contain the relatively rapid oscillations normally associated with the 
confused mixing of turbulence (nearly always noted by the pilot). It was, 
of course, recognized that some long wave phenomena (e.g., gravity waves or 
undulance) might exist apart from those regions commonly identified as 
turbulent. However, no such perturbations were observed except for those 
rare oscillations caused by the pilot or by a malfunctioning autopilot. 

Each edited sample was characterized by a subjective description of the CAT 
in words as well as in terms of the estimated level of the eg acceleration 
peaks. In general, the following classification, derived originally from 
HICAT pilots' comments, was observed. 
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Figure 9 illustrates the relationship between the data editor's subjective 
evaluation of CAT intensity and the various measures of turbulence intensity, 
i.e., eg acceleration, derived equivalent gust velocity, and true (absolute) 
gust velocity. The measurements are rms values computed from time series 
data or, in the case of the vertical gust velocity, power spectral data. 

As an aid to later analysis, the aircraft attitude during the turbulence 
penetration was noted, i.e., level, climbing, descending or turning. In this 
connection, average rates of climb or descent less than about 400 feet per 
minute were considered to be level. 

Frequent or excessive use of the controls as evidenced by changes in control 
surface positions or fuel flow rate were also noted. Relatively slow, large- 
amplitude motions of the elevator were suspect if the turbulence was very 
light and occasionally resulted in a CAT sample being passed over. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TURBULENCE BY ALTITUDE 


The amount of turbulence encountered in a given altitude band obviously depends 
upon the amount of turbulence which naturally occurs in the particular band 
as well as the time or distance searched within the band. Figure 10 graphically 
depicts the number of miles flown in 5000 -foot altitude bands above 
45,000 feet for each base of operations and for all bases and for all bases 
including data from the Redirected program. Figure 11 shows the number 
of miles of turbulence encountered in the same altitude bands in similar 
fashion. 

These two figures considered together appear to indicate a possible increase 
in the occurrence of turbulence in the 50,000 to 55,000-foot band when ail 
bases are considered. 

GUST VELOCITY TIME HISTORIES 


The gust velocity time histories are presented in Appendix IV, Volume II. A gust 
velocity time history is shown corresponding to each run for which gust 
velocity power spectra are presented in Appendix V. 

A typical gust velocity time history appears in Figures 12 and 13. The first 
figure presents time histories of the three gust velocity components along 
with derived equivalent gust velocity, corrected pressure altitude and 
ambient air temperature. The second figure shows the associated time 
histories of true airspeed, roll angle, aircraft heading, elevator position, 
eg longitudinal acceleration, and eg normal acceleration. 

Determination of Absolute Gust Velocity Components 


The determination of the absolute gust velocity components of atmospheric 
turbulence from an aircraft requires the measurement of (l) the motion of the 
air disturbances with respect to the aircraft and (2) the motion of the air¬ 
craft with respect to the ground. In the HICAT instrumentation system the air 
disturbances relative to the aircraft are measured with a gust probe; the 
aircraft motion relative to the ground is determined by an inertial platform. 
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Figure 11 Distribution of CAT Miles by 
Altitude Band for Each Base 
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Figure 12 Typical Time History of Gust Velocitie 
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The basic equations used to determine the vertical, lateral, and longitudinal 
gust velocity components from the HICAT measurements are given below: 

U v = VjAa- + V T ApA<t>- V T A8+ ^Aa^t + I^AS 


U L = V t AP- VjAorA* + - AV X , cos X + AV y , sin A + I^4» 


U F = AV t - AV X , sin A - AV yI cos A 


The A's indicate zero-mean quantities. Linear trends are removed from the 
gust components after all the terms are summed. When inertial platform 
measurements were defective, independent acceleration and rate gyro measure¬ 
ments were used to compute the gust velocities as described in Appendix II. 

The derivation of all of the gust velocity equations is given in Appendix IV 
of Reference 5. 

Determination of Derived Equivalent Gust Velocity, U de 

The derived equivalent gust velocity is a fictitious gust velocity inferred 
frcm measured airplane eg normal accelerations. The concept has been used 
for many years to determine airplane structural design loads and accelerations 
for gust conditions. It is based on a simple theory in which the following 
major assumptions are made: 

• The airplane is rigid. 

• The airplane is free to rise but not pitch. 

t 

• The airplane is in steady level flight prior to entry into the gust. 

* 

• The gust velocity profile is a one-minus-cosine shape with a 
length of 25 wing chords. 

Under these assumptions, the maximum airplane acceleration, in g's, is given 
by 



or, conversely, 
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where 


,88 *r 

K = -te- 

« 5.3 + n g 


(3) 


= 2W 
= C. pcgS 
“a 


<*) 


In equation (2), U de is the maximum gust velocity in the one-minus-cosine 
profile. The subscript "d" in U<j e stands for derived and the "e" for equiva¬ 
lent. 1 * It emphasizes the fact that when U de is obtained from flight-measured 
eg normal accelerations using equation (2), it is not an actual gust velocity 
but a derived equivalent quantity. U de can be interpreted as the gust velocity 
that would produce the measured value of A a^ y if the restrictions contained 
in the basic assumptions were met. One assumption that is not even closely 
met is that pertaining to gust shape; the simple one-minus-cosine shape of 
fixed length bears little resemblance to the actual complex gust velocity pro¬ 
files measured in the atmosphere. Nevertheless, it has been found that this 
highly simplified theory gives a very good indication of the relative acct*or¬ 
ations experienced in turbulence by various airplanes. As a result, it has 
been a very useful design tool. If statistical data on eg accelerations of 
existing airplanes are converted to U<i e form by means >f equation (2), then 
the acceleration experience of a new airplane can be predicted by means of 
equation (l). This approach has been used for many years both in establishing 
design loads and in defining repeated loads spectra for fatigue analysis; 
only recently has it been supplemented by newer theories that are more precise 
both in their description of the gust pattern and their treatment of the air¬ 
plane dynamics. 

It is clear, however, that the derived equivalent gust velocities inferred 
from eg accelerations are, in fact, fictitious gust velocities that bear 
little relation to actual gust velocities that might be measured directly. 

It is also clear from the above derivation that U^ e should be regarded as 
applying only to peak values, obtained from the measured peak values of Aa^. 

As a matter of convenience, however, it has become common practice to apply 
the bracketed term on the right-hand side of equation (2) to the entire Aa^ 
time history and to designate the resulting variable U^ e . Thus, when peak 
values are read from the time history, no further conversion Is necessary. 

Also, this term can be regarded as a normalizing factor which places not only 
peak values of acceleration, but acceleration time histories as well, on a 
common basis largely independent of the characteristics of any individual 
airplane. In the HICAT program a time history of Ug e is computed for each 
run from the measured time history of eg normal acceleration. Average values 
are used during a run for all quantities in the expression for Ifa except A ig. 


- U d (p/p o )^ 2 , so that at sea level U de is equal in magnitude to the 
derived gust, U^. 
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Figure 14 HICAT Aircraft Lift Curve Slope Versus Mach Number 
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The variations during any single run of these other quantities are generally 
small enough to have a negligible effect on the values of U de . Values of S, 
c, and used in calculating U de were as followss 

8 - 600 ft 2 , 

c - 8.4 ft, 

as shown in Figure 14. 

J1AK COURT AMD BCCBEDAHCE DATA 
Objectives 

The gust velocity peak count analysis has two objectives: 

e Deter mina tion of the level of turbulence encountered and correlation 
with existing published data, particularly the VGH data presented 
for the U-2 in References 2 and 6. 
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• Determination of the stationarity of turbulence (as traversed 
by the airplane) by comparing HICAT cumulative peak count 
distributions with peak count distributions givsn by theory 
for a stationary Gaussian process (Rice's equation). 

In support of the first objective, primary emphasis was placed upon peak 
counts of the derived equivalent gust velocity, U de . Relatively complete 
U(j e peak counts were obtained. Peak counts of absolute gust velocities were 
also obtained. However the number of such peak counts was limited for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The very long wavelength components of the turbulence corresponding 
to frequencies of 0.015 cps or less can contribute substantially 
to the peak count data, yet are of uncertain validity because of 
instrumentation resolution limitations. 

(2) With high pass filtering performed to remove the very long wave¬ 
length components from the data, the resulting peak counts depend 
upon the filter used. The proper interpretation and use of such 
peak counts is not evident at this time. It is not clear how 
such peak counts might be used directly in developing design 
criteria, and inasmuch as the filter characteristic is quite 
arbitrary, valid comparisons with peak count data obtained in 
other programs would depend upon agreement as to the filter to 
be used. 

(3) To date, gust velocity peak counts have been of value chiefly in 
establishing gust intensity statistics from VGH data for normal 
operations. In the HICAT programs, there has been no attempt to 
obtain either a random sample of the atmosphere or one that would 
simulate normal aircraft operations. Consequently, in this program, 
extensive peek counting has been considered to be of secondary 
importance, and tbs measure of relative turbulence intensities 
given by the HICAT U de peak counts is considered adequate. 

As a result, peak counting of absolute gust velocities was confined to a few 
of the more severe turbulence encounters. 

In support of the second objective, determination of CAT stationarity, peak 
counts were obtained of both U d# and the vertical component of absolute gust 
velocity for a nwber of representative runs. 

Procedures 

Two different procedures, described below, were used in peak count ii* the 
HICAT data. 
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Mean Crossing Count - In the first procedure, peaks were defined as maxima 
occurring between adjacent zero crossings, based on the time history- 
after removal of linear trends. This definition is a very simple one that 
has been used quite generally. In obtaining the peak count, the peaks were 
classified by absolute magnitude within various intervals - that is, h^th 
positive and negative peaks were included and combined. The numbers of 
peaks falling in the various intervals were then accumulated, starting with 
the highest interval. Thus the resulting peak count curves give the number 
of peaks in excess of any given value of the parameter counted. 


Positive Slope Level Crossing Count - In the second peak counting procedure, 
the number of positive slope crossings of positive levels defines the 
number of peaks in excess of that level. Similarly, negative slope 
crossings of negative levels define negative peaks?. This peak counting 
technique is inherently cumulative, so that a cumulative sum is obtained by 
simply combining the counts of positive and negative peaks. This technique 
gives the kind of peak count that is predicted theoretically for a stationary 
Gaussian process by Rice's equation, as discussed in this section under 
Stationarity. Comparison of peak count curves obtained in this manner with 
the corresponding theoretical curves given by Rice's equation for the same 
runs provides information that can be extremely important when measured gust 
velocity rms values are used in establishing a model of the atmosphere 
for design use. 


Classification Intervals - The classification intervals for both peak 
counting techniques were 0.05g for Aa^ and 1.0 foot per second for U de and 
absolute gust velocity. In order to eliminate the counting of many insigni¬ 
ficant peaks in the mean crossing method, a threshold was established about 
the mean equal in magnitude to ±10$ of the basic counting interval. However, 
since the emphasis in the positive slope level crossing count is upon the 
frequency of occurrence of peaks of all sizes at all levels, no threshold 
was used. 


Comparison of Results Using Mean Crossing and Positive Level Slope Crossing 
Procedures •• The peak counting procedure that is most preferred for relating 
actual peak counts to available theory, as noted above, is the positive slope 
crossing procedure. On the other hand, frequency of exceeaance data are 
often available only on a mean crossing basis. In fact, peak counting of 
tne vast body of VGH data would probably be quite difficult on any other 
basis. Consequently, it is of interest to compare the results of the two 
types of count. 


^Both positive and negative crossings of the zero or reference level are 
counted. 
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Such comparisons are shown, for a representative collection of runs, in 
Figures 15 and 16. The particular mins chosen are those used in the investi¬ 
gation of stationarity later in this section. 

Figure 15 shows the effect of the peak counting procedure on U(j e peak counts. 
The curves given by the two methods will usually coincide at both ends. The 
number of positive-slope zero crossings is equal or within one count of the 
total number of individual positive peaks, and usually the one highest peak 
will define the same point on both curves.° In between, the "positive-slope 
level crossing" curve is always higher than the "mean crossing" curve. This 
relation must hold because wherever the time history reaches a maximum, 
decreases through a level (but not to zero), and then increases through the 
level to another maximum, there will be only one mean crossing peak but two 
positive slope level crossings. 

The closeness of the curves given by the two procedures is somewhat variable, 
but generally the agreement is very good. The maximum difference between the 
two curves on the frequency-of-exceedance scale ranges from a factor of 1.10 
for case 107-14 to 1.40 for cases 101-2, 266-12, and 266-17. 

Inasmuch as the U^ e peak counts are frequently distorted by pilot inputs to 
the elevator, it is of interest; to compare the peak counting procedures also 
on the basis of high-pass-filtered time histories of the absolute gust 
velocity. Such comparisons are shown in Figure 16. The time histories used 
were of the vertical component of the gust velocity and were high-pass filtered 
using the 7000-ft filter described under "Peak Counts of Absolute Gust 
Velocity" later in this section. The filtered time history of absolute gust 
velocity is a quantity that should be roughly comparable to Ua e . Ideally. 

Ude also results from high-pass filtering of the absolute vertical gust 
velocities, where, in this case, the filter is the airplane. The difference 
between the peak court methods is a little greater in Figure 16 than in 
Figure 15* whereas one might have expected it to be less because of the 
absence of any effect of pilot action. Ir. Figure 16, the maximum difference 
between the two curves on the frequency-of-exceedance scale ranges from a 
factor of 1.20 for case 147-4 to 1.9 for case 220-10. 

The smaller difference between methods for the Ud e data than for the U v data 
may be related to the band width of the data, A very narrow band random time 
history will consist of successive cycles at almost constant frequency, which 
vary only gradually in amplitude. For such a time history, almost any con¬ 
ceivable peak counting procedure will give the same result. It is only where 
the time history contains a wide band of frequencies that rules are needed 
to define what is meant by a peak. The U y time history has a band width 
extending from roughly 0.1 cps (the termination frequency of the high-pass 
filter) to 5 cps (the cutoff frequency of the low-pass filter). On the other 
hand, the U<j e time history is confined to a considerably narrower band width. 
The termination frequency of the airplane as a high-pass filter is about 
0.5 cps (as indicated by the frequency-response functions shown under the discus¬ 
sion of A Values for Use in Determining Distributions later in this section); 


^Under certain conditions it is possible to have several crossings of the 
highest level with only one maxima. 
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and the low-pass filter cutoff frequency used in obtaining eg normal 
acceleration and U de is 3 cps. Thus there is some reason to expect a smaller 
difference between methods for the U^ e peak counts than for the absolute gust 
velocity peak counts. 

U de Peak Counts 

The U(j e peak count data presented herein represent virtually all of the 
turbulence encountered during the 1965-1967 and I967-I968 HICAT programs. 

A limited amount of turbulence data, however, was not included for a variety 
of reasons. Peak counts were obtained only for the portions of the flight 
records identified as runs, as explained under Data Editing. 

Difficulties with the airborne instrumentation precluded obtaining peak counts 
from some runs. Peak counts were not obtained for runs in which maneuvering 
was conspicuous and led to load factors that could be misinterpreted as 
significant gust response. As noted earlier, the oscillograph records were 
edited so as to provide runs containing reasonably continuous turbulence. 
Accordingly, some very short bursts of rough air were not classified as 
runs so peak counts were not made of these data. Finally, some runs contained 
measurement anomalies, caused by radio transmission interference or other 
electrical noise, which prevented their being processed. The data that were 
lost or discarded for these reasons amount to only a very small percentage of 
the total in the peak count summary and, hence, do not affect the conclusions 
regarding the peak count data. 

HICAT peak count data were obtained during flights specifically directed 
toward locating and measuring turbulence. As a result, the HICAT data would 
be expected to reflect a more severe exposure than VGH data obtained in 
routine operations. The latter data would reflect a more random sampling of 
the atmosphere, or perhaps actually a bias toward less frequent and less 
severe turbulence. Such a bias could result from the use of turbulence 
avoidance procedures or from the possibility that operational missions would 
be less frequently carried out under the type of weather conditions likely 
to occur in conjunction with turbulence. Another factor that might augment 
the severity of HICAT encounters is that, in a number of instances, once a 
turbulent region was found, repeated passes were made through the same region 
in different directions. On the other hand, there were two or three 
occasions when the pilot maneuvered the aircraft out of the turbulence 
because of its severity.? As a result, for these cases some of the higher 
gust velocities may have been missed. 

The miles flown in high altitude CAT are considered to be those "runs" defined 
under Data Editing. Generally, the criterion used as a guide in breaking the 
flight records into runs was that the eg acceleration trace be continuously 
disturbed (± 0 . 05 g) and exhibit frequent peaks in excess of i0.10g, 


7 

Severe turbulence in the sense that airframe fatigue load damage was 
possible although actual eg accelerations were well below limit values. 
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corresponding to an average U<jp of about 1.7 fps. This criterion is, of 
course, arbitrary and quite subjective in its application. In fact, some 
of the very long runs needed to establish power spectral densities at the 
longest wavelengths included scattered regions in which no ±0.10g peaks 
occurred. 

The U^ e peak counts presented in this section were obtained by the mean¬ 
crossing method for consistency with the peak count data available from VGH 
recorders for operational flights. Flight miles are statute miles and were 
obtained from flight time by multiplying by an average airspeed of 700 fps. 

Summary of Data by Location - The peak count data obtained from the 1965-1967 
HICAT flights are summarized in Figure 17 taken from Reference 5» Figure 17 
presents frequency of occurrence of derived equivalent gust velocity, U^g, 
per flight mile from each of seven bases of operation, together with the 
summation per total flight mile (statute). 

The peak count data obtained from the 1967-1968 HICAT program are summarized 
in Figure 18. Figure 18 presents frequency of occurrence <f derived equiva¬ 
lent gust velocity, U^g, per mile fr<.m each of six bases of operation, 
together with the summation per total flight-mile. It can be seen that the 
most severe turbulence in either program was encountered during the 1967-68 
flights from Edwards AFB, California. The maximum measured incremental value 
of eg acceleration, l.lg, resulted in a maximum value of U de of 22 fps.® 

Envelopes of the 1965-1967 HICAT and 1967-1968 HICAT date presented in Fig¬ 
ures 17 and 18 are compared in Figure 19. Figure 19 clearly shows that on a 
flight-mile basis the I 967 -I 968 HICAT data contain much higher and lower levels 
of turbulence than the 1965 -I 967 HICAT data. The combined total for both 
programs is also shown. 

Most Severe Individual Runs - The frequency of exceedance curves of U de per 
flight mile for two of the HICAT runs in which the highest U^e and eg normal 
acceleration peaks were recorded are shown in Figure 20. Run 18 of Test 266 
contains the highest peak, a eg acceleration increment of 1.1 and a U de of 
22 fps, recorded in the HICAT program. Run 14 of Test 266 does not include 
as high a single peak, but otherwise its exceedance curve is considerably 
more severe than that for Run if>. 

These curves, particularly that for Run 14 of Test 266, exhibit a much shal¬ 
lower slope than shown in Figure 18 for either the average for Edwards AFB 
or the average for the entire 1967-68 HICAT program. This shallower slope 
indicates that the turbulence encountered in these two runs is much more 
severe than the average for all runs. The n dg peaks encountered in Run 14 
of Test 266, for example, at a given frequency of exceedance per mile in 
turbulence, range from 2 to nearly 4 times as great as those shown by the 
curve representing the average of all of the Edwards AFB runs. 

To obtain an indication of the eg acceleration peaks experienced in these 
runs, the u de values can be divided by 20 to approximate the acceleration in g. 


®This value occurred without significant elevator Input and was associated 
with a true gust velocity increment of about + 40 ft/sec. 
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Ef fect of Altitude - A breakdown of frequency of exceedance of by altitude 
bands is shown in Figure 21. All available data from both the I 905 -I 967 and. 
1967-1968 HICAT programs are included. The 50,000-55>000 foot band shows the 
highest turbulence levels. The turbulence level decreases as the altitude 
increases, with the exception of the lowest altitude band of 45,000 to 50,000 
feet. The lower gust severity in the 45,000-50,000 foot band may reflect a 
real trend, or may be the result of an inadequate sample for this band. 

Comparison with U-2 Operational VGH Data - Figure 22 presents a comparison by 
altitude band of the exceedance data obtained in both the redirected and 
extended HICAT programs with similar data obtained with VGH recorder during 
operational U-2 flights. The operational data were obtained in a continuing 
program, the first significant results of which were presented in Reference 2. 
The results shown herein were taken from Reference 8; they represent roughly 
three times as many miles of flight as the earlier reference. The flight miles 
represented by the HICAT data and by the operational data, in the pertinent 
altitude range of 50,000 to 70,000 feet, compare as follows: 


Flight Miles, 


Altitude Band, Ft HICAT 

50,000-60,000 217,000 

60,000-70,000 116,000 

Total in these bands 333,000 


Flight Miles, 
Operational VGH 

142,000 

577,000 

719,000 


As noted in Reference 2, the data sample available at that time reflecting 
operations over Japan showed turbulence of ouch greater severity than samples 
from other geographic areas. It was found, moreover, that the high gust fre¬ 
quencies shown for the Japanese operations resulted primarily from just two 
turbulence encounters, both at about 52,000 feet, over a total distance of 
35C miles. The Ug e frequencies of exceedance were therefore shown, in both 
References 2 and 8, separately with and without inclusion of the Japanese data, 
and are shown similarly in Figure 22. 


Regardless of whether or not the Japanese data art included, both the HICAT 
data and the operational data indicate the turbulence exposure to be more 
severe for the 50,000-60,000 foot band than for the 60,000-70,000 foot band. 

In the 60,000-70,000 foot band, and in the 50,000-60,000 foot band with the 
Japanese data excluded, the operational gust velocities are seen to be only 
about half as high as the HICAT gust velocities, at a given frequency of 
exceedance. 


In the 50,000-60,000 foot band, even with the Japanese data included, the HICAT 
exposure is somewhat more severe than the operational exposure. The nearly 
constant vertical distance between the HICAT line and the operational VGH line 
(the two highest solid lines) suggests a different percent of time in turbulence. 
The indication la t!*at the percent of time in turbulence was about three times 
as high in the HICAT flights as in the operational flights. Both the higher 
percent of time in turbulence in the HICAT program and the greater average 
severity of the turbulence encountered (as indicated by the shallower slopes) 
are consistent with tne deliberate efforts in the HICAT program to find 
turbulence. 
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Comparison with Current Hesign Requirements - Figure 23 presents the variation 
of Ua e with altitude presently used in design of military aircraft (Refer¬ 
ence 9 ). Superimposed cn this figure are the maximum values of U^ e obtained 
in the HICAT program to date, including the data from Test 33 reported in the 
HICAT interim report (Reference 1*), as well as the data from the I 965 -I 967 and. 
1967-1968 HICAT programs. Approximately.436,000 miles have been flown in 
HICAT flights to date (including flights made before the program redirection), 
and the design values of U de between 45,000 and 70,000 feet have not been 
exc Med. A signficant margin exists between the highest recorded value of 
U<j fc and the design value at the corresponding altitude. 



Figure 23 Comparison of Highest Measured U,j e Values With Design Requirements 
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Effect of Elevator Motion on JJk- Data 

A striking feature of some of the u de time histories obtained in the HICAT 
program is the occasional presence of "gusts" of unusual duration - 10 seconds 
or more - and substantial magnitude, as illustrated by the following sketch 
(a portion of Test 266 Run 12): 



60 80 100 120 l4o 160 

ELAPSED TIME, SEC 


Three such "gusts" appear in this time history - alternately negative, posi¬ 
tive, and negative - from time 90 to 120 seconds. 

Gusts ox' this duration would be of little note in an absolute gust velocity 
tiace. But U de - the derived equivalent gust velocity - is simply the airplane 
eg normal acceleration multiplied by a constant. And the airplane response 
characteristics are such that, no matter what the duration of the gust, a 
significant acceleration in one direction ordinarily would .not persist for 
longer than two or three seconds. Thus it is not surprising that the elevator 
position time history shown above apparently confirms that the H de excursions 
result from a maneuver produced by the pilot. 


If what is ouserved in this very short sample of one run characterizes the 
major part of the HICAT data, then the removal of the effect of the man euver 
from the U de time histories would have a significant effect on the U de peak 
counts. Clearly, the highest peaks would be substantially reduced, and many 
more low peaks would be counted. 
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A quantitative evaluation of the effect on the peak counts of removing the 
maneuver contribution would be of considerable interest. In determination of 
Uje or eg acceleration peak counts from VGH or other data, and in calculating 
°w distributions from the peak counts, it is easy to forget that uhe accel¬ 
eration time histories may not represent purely the effects of turbulence and 
that, in fact, it may be quite difficult to separate the effects of turbulence 
from tne effects of maneuvers. The maneuvering found to occur in some HICAT 
flights may cr may not be representative of that occurring in operational 
flights from which VGH records are obtained, he/ertheiess, an attempt to 
evaluate the magnitude of the maneuver effect in a limited number of HICAT 
runs appeared to be worthwhile. 

For this purpose, analysis was performed on four rims. For convenience, the 
analysis utilized the eg acceleration time histories; manifestly, exactly the 
same results would have been obtained using the U^ e time histories instead. 

It might be mentioned that not all elevator motion should necessarily be 
regarded as due to maneuvering. If the pilot is flying essentially "stick- 
free," the elevator may tend to float in direct response to the turbulence 
itself and in response to the airplane motions induced by the turbulence. 
Similarly, the pilot may attempt to alleviate specific gusts by control motion 
and may thus become part of the airplane dynamic system. In the work described 
in the following paragraphs, it is the total effect of the elevator motion 
that is evaluated. 

Method of Removing Effect of Elevator from Ua e Time Histories - The method used 
to remove the effect of elevator motion from the eg normal acceleration time 
histories is identical to that described in References 10 and 11. First, a 
test is conducted during flight, in smooth air and at the selected altitude and 
airspeed, an elevator pulse is introduced. This consists of displacing the 
elevator substantially and then returning it to the trim position, all in a 
period of about a second. From the recorded time histories of the elevator 
motion and the resulting eg acceleration, it is possible to calculate the eg 
acceleration time history that would result from a unit elevator displacement 
impulse -i.e., an elevator pulse of infinitely short duration. The elevator 
time history measured in an actual run through turbulence is then divided into 
many very short elements, each of which is treated as an impulse. Superposi¬ 
tion of the eg acceleration time histories produced by each of these impulses 
then gives the eg acceleration time history produced by the elevator motion 
over the entire run. The specific applicetior of this procedure to the HICAT 
data is described in Appendix I. 

For HICAT, two elevator pulse tests were conducted, one in which the elevator 
pulse was positive and one negative. The resulting unit-impulse responses 
were averaged. Inasmuch as the flight; conditions were nearly identical, the 
two unit-impulse responses should have agr?eri Unfortunately, the differences 
were sufficient to cast seme doubt on the tccuracy with which the effects of 
elevator motion could be removed. Also, the unit-impulse response used applies 
exactly only for the particular speed, altitude, airplane weight, and eg 
position at which obtained, whereas ■‘he various JICAT runs all differ somewhat 
in flight condition. It should be emphasized, therefore, that in the work that 
follows, the effect of the elevator motion is never completely removed. At 
best, only some substantial part will be removed, perhaps on the order of two 
thirds to three quarters of the total, effect. 
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Selection 

of Runs 

for Analysis - A total 

of four runs was chosen for evaluating 

the effect 

of elevator motion on the eg 

normal acceleration. 

They are: 

Test 

Run 

Duration, seconds 

Altitude, feet 

EAS, Knots 

262 

11 

400 

59,000 

130 

265 

17 

165 

60,000 

125 

266 

12 

450 

56,000 

129 

266 

7 

65 

54,500 

138 


Test 266-7 is not included in the list of runs used for power spectral 
analysis (Table II) because of its short duration, but is included here because 
of the large amount of elevator motion and the accompanying eg normal 
acceleration peaks it contains. 

In selecting the above runs it was necessary that they be for flight conditions 
close to that for which the unit-impulse response was calculated (55,000 ft, 

139 KEAS), as the response of the airplane varies considerably with both 
equivalent airspeed and air density. It was also required that the runs con¬ 
tain a substantial amount of elevator motion. 

Discussion of Time Histories - The time histories of the four runs analyzed are 
shown in Figures 24 through 27.- For tests 262-11, 265-17, ana 266-12 five time 
histories are shown. The first (at the bottom of each figure) is the adjusted 
elevator position. This is simply the actual elevator position with the mean 
value for the entire run subtracted out. The second time history (moving up 
the page) is the eg normal acceleration. This is shown as measured, with the 
acceleration due to gravity included. It is also shown after high-pass filter¬ 
ing (4th from the bottom) for comparison with corrected eg normal acceleration. 
The 3rd time history is the induced eg normal acceleration. This is the 
increment of eg normal acceleration which is calculated as due to the elevator 
motion. It is obtained by approximating the adjusted elevator position by a 
series of impulses, and applying the time response due to a unit elevator 
impulse to each of these impulses. The responses due to these impulses are 
then summed at each instant of time to give the induced eg norma], acceleration 
time history. The corrected incremental eg normal acceleration (5th from the 
bottom) is obtained by subtracting both the mean acceleration and the induced 
eg normal acceleration from the eg normal acceleration time history. This is 
the eg normal acceleration that theoretically should have resulted from the 
turbulence had no elevator motion been present during each run. It has been 
high-pass filtered to remove long term trends produced by trim changes and 
inaccuracies in the correction process. 

Examining these four time histories, it is evident, first, that there is a 
strong tendency for eg normal acceleration peaks to correspond with elevator 
position peaks. In Figure 24, in fact, the twe time histories are remarkably 
similar in shape. Next, the induced eg acceleration time history is seen to 
reproduce, fairly closely in some cases, the shape of the eg normal acceler¬ 
ation trace; the most conspicuous difference between these two time histories 
is in the frequency components of wavelength shorter than one or two seconds, 
which are largely suppressed in the induced acceleration time history. The 
corrected incremental eg normal acceleration trace reflects the close 
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Figure 24 Elevator Effect Removal Time History - Test 262, 
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similarity of the eg acceleration and induced eg acceleration traces. In 
Figure 24, for example, nearly all evidence has been lost of the numerous high 
peaks of several seconds duration, and the highest peaks are decreased by 
approximately a factor of 2. Thus it is quite clear that in this run nearly 
all of the large peaks of several seconds or more duration are primarily the 
result of elevator motion. 

A somewhat different characteristic is shown for Run 266-7, in Figure 27. 

Here there is no visual evidence of actual maneuvers, as the longest wave¬ 
lengths evident are no longer than about 2 seconds. Nevertheless, removal of 
the elevator effect reduces the eg acceleration excursions by a factor of 
three or four. In this case, it appears that the pilot may have been attempting 
to control the response of the airplane to turbulence and was actually 
accentuating it. Note that the shortness of the run made high-pass filtering 
unnecessary and consequently the filtered uncorrected eg acceleration time 
history was omitted. 

Discussion of Peak Counts - Peak counts of eg normal acceleration vere com¬ 
puted for the three runs for which filtered time histories are shown. A 
comparison of the peak counts before and after the effect of elevator motion 
is removed, on the basis of both the filtered and unfiltered time histories, 
is shown in Figure 28. The "mean crossing" peak count procedure was used. 

The significant curves in each figure are those representing the filtered data 
(dash lines). Although the change in the peak count curve due to removing 
the elevator effect differs in magnitude frem run to run, the qualitative 
features are the same. The highest peaks are reduced significantly, whereas 
the total number of peaks increases. The effect of the high-pass filtering 
is seen to be significant only for Run 266-12; this is the run for which it 
was clear from the time histories that a filter was needed. 

Discussion of Coherencies - Various coherency functions of interest were 
computed for the three runs investigated and are shown in Figure 29. Probably 
the most illuminating figures are the first one for each run. These show the 
coherency between the eg acceleration, both uncorrected and corrected, and 
the absolute gust velocity. At frequencies above about one cps, the two 
coherencies are nearly the same and fairly close to unity. At lower fre¬ 
quencies, the coherency drops off and is especially low between the uncorrected 
acceleration and the gust velocity. It follows that in this frequency range 
there must be some input other than the gust velocity that is producing the 
eg acceleration response. This evidently is the pilot input to the elevator. 

The lack of coherency indicates an Independent (or perhaps nonlinear) pilot 
maneuver input rather than an input in which the pilot responds linearly to 
the turbulence as part of the airplane dynamic system. 

The solid line curves at the bottom of Figure 29 are also of Interest The 
consistently low coherency over the frequency range, between gust velocity 
and elevator position, indicates that there is no stiong tendency for the 
elevator to respond to the gust input, either directly c? through the action 
of the pilot. 









gure 28 Frequency of Exceedance of CG Noraal Acceleration per Flight Mile 
With and Without Effect of ED.evator Motion 
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Figure 29 Coherency Functions - Elevator Input Effect Evaluation 
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Concluding Remarks - From the various time histories and peak count curves 
shown, it is evident that pilot inputs to the elevator increased the larger 
acceleration and values in srwp of the HICAT runs by facto-s ranging from 
around 0.2 to as much as 4.0. The runs analysed are not typical of all the 
HICAT data, however, since the basis for their selection was the appearance 
of significant motion in the elevator time histories. Therefore, it would 
appear that for the HICAT data as a whole the effect of pilot input would 
average considerably less. 

A Values for Us.: in Determining (r w Distributions from VGH Data 

Background - In establishing probability distributionr of rms gust velocity 
for use in airplane design, there has been great dependence upon the vast 
store of VGH data obtained under operational conditions. 

To derive cr w distributions from the eg acceleration peak counts available from 
the VGH data, two quantities, A and N 0 , must be known. Both quantities depend 
upon the airplane, the flight condition, and the assumed shape of the gust 
power spectral density function. A is the ratio of the r;:u» eg acceleration to 
the rms gust veloci ty, i.e., A '^Aw’ *t analogous J o the ratio ajjAde 
used in obtaining U<j e peak counts from eg acceleration data. N 0 is the char¬ 
acteristic frequency of tne eg acceleration response. 

In design, A and li Q are determined analytically. A frequency-response func¬ 
tion is first obtained by dynamic analysis. At each frequency, the gust power 
spectral density is then multiplied by the square of the amplitude of the 
frequency-response function to give the power spectral density of the eg 
acceleration. The rms values of the eg acceleration and the gust velocity are 
obtained as the square roots of the areas under the respective power spectral 
density curves, and A is given by their ratio. is the radius of gyration 
of the eg acceleration power spectral density about ?,ero frequency. 

For use in determining <r v distributions from flight data, A is usually obti in' f. 
by means of simple theory in which the airplane is considered to be rigid and 
to be free to plunge ^vertically) but not pitch. The shape of the gust power 
spectral density function used in obtaining X must be the same as will be used 
when applying the resulting <r v distributions to design. N c need not be known 
exactly; an estimate is made baser on any source that may be available. 

The simple theory for obtaining m has been found to give good results when 
applied t.o the piston engine generation of transport aircraft. Analysis shows 
that the pitch freedom has little effect on the response; and the analysis 
provides a factor (close tc unity) that can be applied to account for the effect 
of flexibility and eLsstic mode dynamic response. For other airplanes, how¬ 
ever, flying at different altitudes, it is likely that the simple theory is 
inadequate. The preserve of gist-measuring instrumentation on a U-2 airplane 
in the HICAT program offered ai excellent opportunity to determine frequency- 
response functions in flight, oar'arc the resulting A values with those given 
by the simrle theory, and establish realistic values of N c . 
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Determination of Frequency Response Functions and A Values - Two methods are 
available for determination of frequency-response functions from flight data. 
Both methods are described, and their relative merits discussed, in 
Reference 12. 

The first is called the spectrum method. It follows directly front the 
familiar relationship between the power spectrum of a randan disturbance 
(the input) and the power spectrum of the response (the output) of a linear 
system to this disturbance: 


* z (f) » l«(f)| 2 ^(f) 


I.': inis discussion the input or disturbance is the gust velocity and the 
output or responr is the aircraft eg acceleration. Thus, with power snectra 
of absolute gust velocity and airplane eg acceleration available from the 
flight records, the amplitude squared of the frequency-response function is 
given simply by 


|H(f)| 2 


*Jt) 


The second method is called the cross spectrum method. It follows from the 
less familiar relationship, for linear systems, between the power spectrum 
($ x (f)) of a random input disturbance and the cross spectrum (4> xz (f)) between 
th^ input and the system response. From th's relationship, the frequency- 
response function is given by the expression 


H(f) 


v (f) 

^3T 


Both*** xz (f) and H(f) are, in general, complex quantities. Thus, the 
frequency-response function obtained by this method defines phase angle as 
well as amplitude. Inasmuch as<&„_(f) is complex it can be written 

A u 


9 (f) = 

xz' 
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•there c, the real part, is called the co-spectrum and q, the imaginary part, 
is called the quadrature spectrum. The amplitude squared of the frequency- 
response function, which is the quantity used ir calculating A and U Q , is 
then given by 


I H(f )| 2 


tc(f)] g + [q(f)) g 


The frequency-response values given by both method;? are, of course, averages 
over the same bandwidths as the power spectral drnsity curves from which 
they are derived. 


An adv ntage of the cross spectrum method that is sometimes important is that 
it provides information on phase angle as well as amplitude. Where experi¬ 
mentally determined frequency-response functions are to be used only for 
determination of A and N q values, however, this advantage is not pertinent. 

A more important advantage of the cross spectrum method is that the frequency- 
response estimates are less subject to systematic errors or distortions arising 
from a variety of noise errors. Thus, use of the cross spectrum method would 
tend, in the present application, to eliminate the effect of extraneous pilot 
inputs to the elevator; although any elevator motions that followed linearly 
from the turbulence itself, either directly or through the pilot as a part of 
the dynamic system, would be accounted for. 


Frequency-response functions were obtained by both the spectrum and cross 
spectrum methods from the records of five representative HLCAT runs. These 
runs were selected to include at least several runs for which the turbulence 
intensity was substantial, several runs with fairly good stationarity, and 
runs having various amounts of elevator input relative to the turbulence 
intensity. The following tabulation identifies the runs and pertinent 
characteristics. 


Power spectra of airplane eg acceleration were then computed from these 
frequency-response functions, on the assumption of two diix'erent shapes of 
gust power spectrum; that given by the Von Karman formula with L = 25OO feet 
(now generally in favor) and that given by the Dryden formula with L = 1000 
feet (much used in the past, for example in Reference 13). The formulas fer 
these two shapes are given unaor Mathematically Defined Oust Velocity Power 
Spectral Density Curves in Appendix I. The frequency-response functions 
and eg acceleration spectra obtained for these five runs are shown in 
Appendix I. 
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Test and 
Run Ko. 

Run 

Duration 

(sec) 

RMS 2** 
of Uy 
(fps) 

Stationarity 

Evaluation 

Elevator 

Motion 
Relative to 

Gust Intensity 

220 -10* 

225 

1.42 

Fair 

Medium 

264-18 

240 

2.26 

Fair 

Small 

266-10 

455 

2.98 

Poor 

Medium 

266-12 

450 

1.26 

Good 

Large 

266-18 

185 

3.13 

Good 

i 

Small 


♦Low altitude 

**HMS value between shortest wavelength and a wavelength cutoff of 
2000 ft (see Gust Velocity Spectral Plots, Section V). 


A closer examination of the results far one representative run, however, 
will be illuminating. For this purpose, the various plots for Run 12 of 
Test 266 are grouped together in Figure 30. The amplitude squared of the 
frequency-response function is shown first, in Figure 30(a). The spectrum 
method is seen to give considerably higher values than the cross spectrum 
method, especially at the lower frequencies. The ratio of the amplitudes 
given by the two methods is as low as 1.15 in the frequency range between 
1 and 2 cps, but increases to nearly 2.0 at 0.6 cps and is on the order of 
50 at 0.1 cps or less. Both methods show peaks at about 0.6 cps and about 
2.2 cps. The first clearly reflects the longitudinal short-period mode 
response. The second is believed to reflect the response in the wing first 
bending mode. 


The effect on the frequency-response functions of removing the effect of 
elevator motion on the eg acceleration, by the method described earlier in 
this section, is shown in Figure 30(b). Above about 1 cps, the effect of 
removing the elevator motion is negligible. At the 0.6 cps peak, the value 
given by the cross spectrum method is reduced slightly, while the value 
given by the spectrum method is reduced substantially; the agreement between 
the two methods is thus improved. In the very low frequency range, 0 to 
0,2 cps, removing the effect of elev&tcr motion improves the agreement 
tremendously. Thus it is concluded that much of the disagreement between the 
two methods is due to elevator inputs not linearly related, or perhaps not 
directly related in any fashion, to the gust velocity. 
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The disagreement between the frequency-response functions given by the two 
methods bears an interesting relation to the coherency functions, shown in 
Figures 30(c) and (d). Comparing first Figures 30(a) and (c), it is seen 
that in the frequency range from 1 to 2 cps, where the agreement in 
frequency-response functions is good, the coherency is excellent, lying in 
the range .85 to .90. At uhe 0.6 cps peak, where the frequency-response 
functions begin to disagree more markedly, the coherency has dropped to as 
low as 0.50. In che frequency-range of 0 to 0.2 cps, where the agreement 
is extremely poor, the coherency is less than 0.15. Comparing Figures 30 (b) 
and (d), the same relation is seen in the 1 to 2 cps range. But at the 
0.6 cps peak, where the disagreement in frequency-response functions is less, 
the coherency has increased from 0.50 to 0.65. At frequencies below 0.2 cps, 
the coherency has increased markedly - at 0.15 cps, for example, from 0.13 
to 0.40. 

The influence of the frequency-response function on the computed A values 
depends upon the area under the eg acceleration psd curve. Psd curves 
obtained from the frequency-response curves of Figures 30(a) and (b) are 
shown in Figures 30(e) and (f). Figure 30(e) emphasizes the great importance 
of the frequency-response function at the very low frequencies. In Fig¬ 
ure 30(a), the discrepancy between the two methods in the 0 to 0.2 cps range 
is quite inconspicuous. But when the frequency response is multiplied by the 
gust spectrum, to give the power spectra shown in Figure 30(e), the importance 
of this region becomes evident. Even with the effect of the elevator nominally 
removed, the spectrum method results in a much greater area under the curve 
in the 0 to 0.2 cps range than given by the cross spectrum method. 

Results and Discussion - A values obtained for the five HICAT runs analyzed 
are shown in the following tabulation: 


Test and Run 
Number 

A [s/ (ft/sec)] 

Von Karman Gust 
Spectrum, L = 2500 ft 

Bryden Gust 

Spectrum, L = 1000 ft 

Cross 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

Theory 

Cross 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

Theory 

220 -10* 

264-18 

266-10 

266-12 

266-12** 

266-18 

Bote* ittffli 

0.0278 

0.0302 

0.0268 

0.0287 

0.0244 

0.0232 

0.0187 

0.0114 

0.0140 

0.0134 

0.0134 

0.0139 

0.0278 

0.0185 

0.0183 

0.0221 

0.0225 

0.0198 

0.0324 

0.0347 

0.0286 

0.0321 

0.0275 

0.0280 

0.0238 

0.0140 

0.0175 

0.0166 

0.0166 

0.0171 


•(■Low Altitude 
**Elevator Motion Removed 
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Values are shown based on both Cross spectrum and spectrum methods of 
determining the experimental frequency-response functions and also as given 
by simple theory. The theoretical values are based on theory developed 
originally by Fung (Reference 14), in which the airplane is considered rigid 
and free to plunge but not pitch; the values shown in the table were obtained 
from Figure 5-2 of Reference 15 for the Von Karman spectral shape and from 
siihilar curves, unpublished, for the Dryden spectral shape. 

To better show the comparison between experimental and theoretical values, 
ratios of experimental to theoretical A are shown in the following table: 


Test and Run 

Number 

:— 

a exp./ a theoky 

Von Karman Gust 
Spectrum, L = 2500 ft 

Dryden Gust 
Spectrum, L = 1000 ft 

Cross 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

Cross 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

£20-10* 

1.31 

1.48 

1.17 

1.36 

264-18 

1.38 

2.65 

1.32 

2.48 

266-10 

1.06 

1.91 

1.04 

1.64 

266-12 

1.37 

2.14 

1.33 

1.93 

266-12** 

1.39 

1.82 

1.36 

1.66 

266-18 

1.17 

1.67 

1.16 

1.63 

Average 

1.26 

1-97 

1.20 

1.81 

(excluding 266-12**) 





*Low Altitude 





**Elevator Motion Remo 

3d 





N 0 values obtained for the five HICAT runs are shown in the following table: 



N 0 ~ 

Characteristic Frequency ~ CPS 

Test and Run 

Number 

Von Karman Gust 
Spectrum, L = 2500 ft 

Dryden Gust 
Spectrum, L = 1000 ft 


Cross 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

Cross 

Spectrum 

Spectrum 

220 -10* 

0.77 

0.79 

0.67 

0.66 

264-18 

0.81 

0.50 

0.75 

0.46 

266-10 

1.08 

0.66 

0.97 

0.65 

266-12 

0.73 

0.55 

0.76 

0.67 

266-12** 

0.72 

0.62 

0.73 

0.68 

266-18 

0.90 

0.72 

0.87 

0.66 

Average 

(excluding 266-12**) 

0.86 

0.64 

0.80 

0.62 


*Low Altitude 

**Elevator Motion Removed 
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A values obtained experimentally using the cross spectrum method are seen to 
average about 20 to 25 percent higher than those given by the Fung theory. A 
values given by the spectrum method are seen to be nearly twice the theoret¬ 
ical values. N 0 values are seen to average about 0.80 to O.85 by the cross 
spectrum method and 0.60 by the spectrum method. 

Whether the spectrum method or the cross spectrum method is more appropriate 
is not immediately evident. As noted on page 55, (4th paragraph) and 
as discussed at length in Reference 12, the cross spectrum method gives 
frequency-response (transfer function) estimates that are less subject to a 
variety of noise errors than does the spectrum method. The cross spectrum 
method, therefore, would appear to give a truer relation between gust velocity 
time history and the acceleration time history resulting directly therefrom. 
Also, the transfer function that it defines is the one that probably will be 
matched more closely by the best available theory (at the present state of the 
art). Nevertheless, it is important that the entire design procedure, including 
the collection and processing of VGH data, lead to airplane loads that reflect 
the total accelerations that occur in turbulence, including the "noise" that is 
not linearly related to the turbulence. It is pertinent, therefore, to examine 
which method of transfer function determination is most likely to accomplish 
this result. 

Suppose that the cross spectrum method is used. The resulting transfer func¬ 
tion will be used to infer gust velocities from VGH acceleration data. These 
gust velocities will be overestimated, because a "correct" transfer function 
is applied to the entire acceleration - that part which is noise as well as 
the part actually due to the gust velocity. In design, a "correct" transfer 
is again used (the only kind available). The resulting acceleration, being 
derived from overestimated gust velocities, will also be overestimated, and 
this overestimation will provide for the noise likely to be present in flight 
of the new airplane through turbulence. 

On the other hand, suppose that the spectrum method is used. Gust velocities 
will be correctly inferred. In design, the ’’correct" transfer function, used 
with the "correct" gust velocities, will lead to a "correct" evaluation of 
the accelerations due directly to the turbulence. But the increment in 
acceleration due to noise - which will actually occur - will not be accounted 
for. Thus it would appear that A's and N Q 's based on transfer functions given 
by the cross spectrum method are the appropriate ones to use for design appli¬ 
cation although those given by the spectrum method may give a truer picture 
of the actual turbulence. 

If the ratios of experimental to theoretical A found here are considered valid, 
<r w distributions obtained from U-2 V® data, utilizing the simple theory 
described earlier, would appear to be too severe for design use by a factor of 
roughly 1.2 to 1.25. 

Peak Counts of Absolute Gust Velocity 

High-Pass Filtering of Absolute Gust Velocity Time Histories - Peak counts of 
airplane acceleration (and, in turn, U de ) have been obtained from VGH records 
for many years and utilized in the design of aircraft as well as in the study 
of atmospheric turbulence. The simple physical significance of the peak 
count presentation makes it appear desirable for application also to absolute 
gust velocity measurements. 
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Peak counts of absolute gust velocity, however, must be performed and 
interpreted with some care because of the uncertainties which accrue at very 
low frequencies (long wavelengths) due to instrument errors and lack of 
measurement resolution. These effects may manifest themselves as noise and 
yet still appear almost indistinguishaDle from true turbulence. In the dis¬ 
cussion that follows, it is shown that high-pass filtering is necessary to 
minimize this uncertainty, but that some of the turbulence is unavoidably 
removed along with the noise. 

Theoretical Effect of Low Frequency Components on Peak Counts - An indication 
of how much the presence of noise may influence the peak counts can be 
obtained by consideration of the power spectral density (psd) of the measured 
turbulence. The many gust velocity psd's shovTi in Appendix V generally con¬ 
tinue to rise more or less according to the -5/3 power of frequency down to 
the lowest frequencies shown. Whether the lowest frequency components of the 
turbulence as measured are primarily turbulence or primarily noise will affect 
the conclusions drawn as to the magnitudes of the gust peaks actually present 
in the atmosphere. The difference in magnitudes can be evaluated by means of 
Rice's equation9. 


N(w) = N q e’VsfrAw) 


where: 


w = any given component of the gust velocity. 

<r = rms value of w, equal to the square root of the area under 
the psd curve. 

N(w) = average number of crossings per unit time or distance, 

with positive slope, of the value w (in effect, the number 
of peaks in excess of w). 

N = characteristic frequency, equal to the radius of gyration of 
the power-spectral density function of w about zero frequency. 

It is seen that N(w) depends upon N 0 and<r w , both of which can be evaluated 
frcm the power spectral density. 

To show the effect of the low frequency components on the magnitudes of the 
peaxs, frequency of exceedance curves were calculated based on the two sim¬ 
plified psd curves shown in Figure 31* The two curves designated A and B are 
truncated •"ertically at the low frequency end at points a and b, respectively, 
and at the high frequency end at c. The three values of l/k can be regarded 


o 

'This equation applies theoretically only to a stationary Gaussian random 
process. It is known that high altitude clear air turbulence does not fully 
satisfy this requirement; but the trends deduced from the equation should be 
valid. 
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as arbitrary. Actually, however, point c was taken as the upper limit of 
integration for the HICAT psd's (5 cps) for a typical flight speed of 700 fps. 
Point b was taken as the effective cutoff frequency of the 7000 ft filter 
defined in Appendix I; this frequency is such that, in Figure 02 , the area 
under the truncated psd curve is the same as under the filtered psd curve. 
Point a is at one-fourth the frequency of point b. The vertical position of 
the psd curve in Figure 31 is such that RMS 2 (as defined under Gust Velocity 
Spectra Plots) is 1 fps. 
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Values of <r and N 0 for the two psd's were evaluated analytically. The fol 


lowing results were 

obtained: 




Curve A 

Curve B 

Ratio, A/B 

T , fpS 

2.96 

1.82 

1.63 

N 0 , cps 

0.000773 

0.00125 

0.62 


The resulting exceedance curves, as given by Rice's equation, are shown by 
the two solid lines iu Figure 32. The highest peak expected in a 4-minute 
run at 700 fps is indicated at a frequency of exceedance of 528o/(700)(4)(6o) = 
.0317 per mile. For each curve, the intercept at w = 0 is equal to 2N 0 . 

(The factor of 2 appears because crossings of both positive and negative levels 
are combined.) The abscissas, at any given value of N(w)/N oj are proportional 
to <r w . It is seen that, as the longer wavelength components are added, as in 
going from curve B to curve A, the exceedance curve shifts slightly down but 
expands substantially to the right. For the particular case shown, a reduction 
by a factor of 4 in the low frequency cutoff results in a factor of 1.55 
increase in the expected magnitude of the largest peak. Similar results are 
obtained when the psd's are truncated horizontally at points a and b instead 
of vertically. 

Hi gh-Pass F ilt ering as a Means of Removing Noise - From the above results, it 
Is clear thaiTlhe presence of the low frequency components will have a major 
effect on the resulting peak counts no matter whether the component.*! are con¬ 
sidered to be turbulence, cr instead are considered to be noise and in sane 
way removed from the time histories. If noise is indeed present at the lower 
frequencies, a high pass digital filter can be applied to the measured time 
histories to eliminate the frequency components involved. In the use of such 
a filter, however, a decision must be made as to the frequencies to be 
eliminated. 

In terms of power spectral densities, it would be most fortunate if a frequency 
could be found such that everything above this frequency were clearly turbu¬ 
lence and everything below, noise. This would be easy if the psd were found 
to have a shape such as: 



A filter would simply be chosen that eliminated the frequency components in 
the noise range and retained those in the turbulence range. 
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Unfortunately, such shapes do not seem to occur. Instead, as noted earlier 
the measured psd's almost invariably show a trend in which the psd continues 
to increase with decreasing frequency. Thus there is undoubtedly an overlap 
of turbulence and noise: 



The filter, of course, has no way of distinguishing between turbulence and 
noise; it acts upon the total of noise and turbulence, attenuating only as a 
function of frequency. Consequently, if the noise is to be removed, a si •>- 
stantial part of the turbulence may have to be removed also. In addition, 
there is some uncertainty regarding the frequency below which the noise 
becomes significant. To be sure that very little noise is retained, the 
filter cutoff frequency must be chosen relatively high, i.e., toward the 
shorter wavelengths. 

The quantitative effect on the peak count curves of removing substantial con¬ 
tributions to the time history in the low frequency range was discussed above; 
representative results were shown in Figure 32. This earlier discussion 
regarded the components being removed as noise; the results are equally 
indicative, however, of the effect of removing the low frequency components 
of the actual turbulence. 

How much of the turbulence is left in after filtering is claarly rather 
arbitrary, depending upon the filter characteristics selected. For the 
filtered time history and the peak counts derived therefrom to have the most 
meaning, it would be desirable for the filler characteristics tc be 

(1) simply defined 

(2) the same from program to program. 

The simplest filter for analysis purposes would be a sharp one. This filter 
would pass without reduction all components above a given frequency and remove 
completely all those below this frequency. Such a filter is impractical to 
realize, however, and some compromise is necessary. Some degree of standard!- 
za ion of filter characteristics from program to program, on the other hand, 
should bo practical. Comparison of peek counts would then be meaningful and 
useful, even thigh it might not be practical to make direct application on 
An absolute basis. 
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In summary, for absolute gust velocity peak count to be meaningful, it is 
clearly necessary to high-pass filter the time histories to remove any noise 
that may be present; such filtering, however, will certainly remove some 
unknown amount of the turbulence along with the noise. 

Selection of Filter Characteristics - The definition of two digital filters 
for use in high-pass filtering the HICAT absolute gust velocity data is dis¬ 
cussed in Appendix I. The two filters selected are of the MarLin-Graham; type. 

The first is virtually identical, on a spatial frequency basis, to that used 
in the LO-LOCAT program. It passes all wavelengths up to 7000 feet and vir¬ 
tually eliminates all wavelengths longer than 17,000 feet. T^e second retains 
considerably longer wavelength components. It passes all wavelengths up to 
20,000 feet, and virtually eliminates all wavelengths longer than 40,000 feet. 
These two filters are designated herein as the 7000-foot filter aru the 
20 ,000-foot filter, respectively. 

HICAT Peak Count Dat a - Peak counts of the vertical component of absolute gust 
velocity are shown for selected HICAT runs in Figure 33* Three peak count 
exceedance curves are presented for each run. They are derived respectively 
from the gust velocity time series obtained without high pass filtering as 
well as with 20,000 ft and 7C00 ft high-pass filtering. The peak counts 
shown were obtained by the positive slope crossing method. 

In all of the figures, the three curves tend to plot in the same relation to 
each other as predicted by theory (Figure 32)* In particular, the effect of 
filtering is to increase the intercept at Uy = 0 and more importantly to 
reduce the Uy values at low exceedance levels. However, the separation of the 
curves is much less than the theory predicts. For a factor of 4 difference in 
cutoff frequency, the theory was seen to predict a factor of 1-55 in gust 
velocity at a frequency of exceedance level of one in. 4 minutes. For the 
7000- and 20,000-foot filters actually used, the effective cutoff frequencies 
correspond to wavelengths of 10,200 and 26,300 ft respectively. (These fre¬ 
quencies are such that, in Figure 96 , the areas are the same under the 
truncated and the filtered psd curves.) For these filters, differing in cut¬ 
off frequency by a factor of 2.6, the theory predicts a 1.35 factor in gust 
velocity (Figure 32). In contrast, the curves obtained by applying the 7000- 
and 20,000-ft filters to the measured data differ by factors ranging from 
roughly 1.02 to 1.26 at comparable exceedance levels ( 0.03 to 0.10 peaks per 
mile). At roughly this same frequency of exceedance level, the gust velocity 
of the unfiltered time history rsmges from about 1.00 to 1.22 time that 
associated with the 20,000-ft filter. 

The quantitative discrepancy between theory and test is apparently explained, 
at least in part, by & smaller contribution of long wavelength gusts to the 
original unfiltered time history than assumed in the theoretical calculations. 
The power-spectral densities that have been calculated far theea runs are not 
conclusive in this respect, as they generally are not defined through the 
very-low-frequency range of interest. The slopes of the psd curves, however, 
at the lowest frequencies at which the curves are defined, are much shallower 
thai the -1.67 slope assumed in the theory. In four of the five cases, these 
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slopes lie in the range -0.7 to -1.3• In the fifth case (Run 266-12), the 
slope has a relatively constant value of -1.6 up to 12,000 ft, the longest 
wavelength resolved and for this case the difference between the peak count 
curves for the 7000- and 20,000-ft filters was one of the largest, i.e., in 
closest agreement with theory. 

In general it appears that the effect on the peak count curves of high pass 
filtering, or of the filter cutoff chosen, is considerably less than would 
have been inferred from the theoretical treatment of an idealized case in the 
previous sectior. This result provides evidence that the very low frequency 
"noise" in the HICAT data is relatively insignificant. 

In comparing the measured peak counts with the theoretical curves of 
Figure 32, much of the measured data are seen to plot approximately as straight 
lines, in contrast to the parabolic shapes obtained theoretically. This dif¬ 
ference is probably due primarily to lack of stationarity, as discussed later 
in this section. 

It will be noted that one of the runs shown, Run 220-10, is a low altitude rim 
at a much lower true airspeed. Use of the available digital filters at this 
reduced speed resulted in filter termination frequencies corresponding to wave¬ 
lengths of 7700 and 2700 ft instead of 20,000 and 7000 ft, respectively. The 
results for this case are quite comparable to those for the high altitude cases. 

Peak count data for a number of runs are totaled and plotted in Figure 34(a) 
and (b). These were obtained by the level crossing procedure. U^ e peak counts 
for the same runs are also shown for comparison. In Figure 34(a) eight runs 
are included; the 7000-ft filter was used. In Figure 34(h) curves are shown 
for a smaller number of runs but based on both the 7000 -ft and 20,000-ft fil¬ 
ters. U^ e values are seen to be roughly 2/3 of the Uy values at the same fre-• 
quency of exceedance, in both figures. However on a derived basis, Ug, is 
seen to be about 40 to 80 percent larger than the corresponding Uy values 
indicating that the true gust velocities are overestimated by the derived gust 
equation for the U- 2 . 

A comparison of peak counts for the three components of 20,000-foot filtered 
absolute gust velocity for a typical run are shown in Figure 35. The relative 
intensities in the three directions indicated by the peak count curves are 
roughly the same for the lower values of absolute gust velocity. 

GUST VELOCITY POWER SPECTRAL ANALYSIS 
General 

The pcwer spectrum or power spectral density of a function (e.g., a gust 
velocity time history) describes the manner in which the total average power 
of the function (velocity amplitude squared/cycles per second) is distributed 
over the frequency range. In essence it provides a statistical measure of 
the mean square amplitude of a measurement for each of a number of narrow 
but discrete frequency bands. The square root of the sum of all these values 
over the frequency range of the spectrum gives the rms value of the spectrum 
data. 
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ABSOLUTE GUST VELOCITY, FT/SEC 


Figure 35 Frequency of Exceedance of 20,000 Ft Filtered Absolute Gust 
Velocities for All Three Components Using Level Crossing 
Count - Test 266, Run 12 


Normally, power spectra from uniform time series data are computed and plotted 
as a function of frequency in cycles per second or radians per second. How¬ 
ever, for atmospheric turbulence, it is desirable to interpret the frequency 
in terms of wavelength in feet per cycle or inverse wavelength in cycles per 
foot. Thus, to obtain the ordinates of the spectra in cycles per foot, the 
ordinate and abscissa values are respectively multiplied and divided by the 
aircraft speed in feet per second. 

The methods used for computing power spectra and associated statistical func¬ 
tions are described in detail in Appendix II. 

HICAT Power Spectral Con s iderations 

One of the most important objectives of the HICAT program is to determine gust 
velocity spectra for turbulence waves ranging from about 100 feet to as much 
as 50,000 feet in length. Spectral determinations of uniform statistical 
reliability require that turbulence sample lengths increase in proportion to 
the largest wavelength of interest in the spectrum. Since turbulent patches 
and hence turbulent recordings vary considerably in length some patches will 
be too short for a reliable long wave spectrum analysis but quite adequate for 
a medium or short wave analysis. 

^The average true airspeed of the aircraft for each turbulence run was the 
value used for the HICAT spectra. 
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In the HICAT program, spectra are always computed, so as to provide a selected 
minimum level of statistical, reliability equivalent to 20 sample lengths of 
the longest wave or 80 statistical degrees of freedom. This is done by vary¬ 
ing the wavelength resolution of the spectrum in several discrete steps to 
suit the turbulence sample length (see Reference 5> Section V). In effect, 
this means that some spectra will extend to much lower frequencies and longer 
wavelengths than others. The rms values (called RMS Spectra on the plots, 
e.g., see Figure 36 ) characterizing individual spectra are thus not comparable 
unless the spectra cover the same wavelength range. 

To enable spectra with different low frequency limits to be compared, addi¬ 
tional rms values were computed using the following standard long wavelength 
cutoffs: 1000, 2000, 4000, 10,000, 20,000, and 40,000 feet. The high 
frequency or short wavelength limit was established for convenience at the 
wavelength corresponding to 5.0 cps and thus varied slightly with aircraft 
speed, e.g., at 700 feet per second, 5 cps corresponds to a wavelength of 
700/5 or 140 feet. 

Gust Velocity Spectra Plots 

The plots of the power spectra of the vertical, lateral, and longitudinal gust 
velocity components are presented in Appendix V. Figure 36 of this section 
shows typical examples of vertical, lateral, and longitudinal spectra.H 

Note that the rms gust velocity characterizing the entire spectrum as well as 
the rms values for various intermediate wavelength cutoffs are tabulated on 
the plots. The intermediate wavelength cutoffs are abbreviated by dropping 
the thousands, (i.e., 1 = 1000 ft, 2 = 2000 ft, etc.). 

Figure 37 compares the envelope of all the HICAT spectra with similar data 
obtained from the Douglas NB-66B High Altitude Gust survey (Reference 16 ) and 
the Australian TOPCAT program (Reference 17 ). The HICAT spectra overlay the 
TOPCAT spectra which were also clear air but fall slightly below the upper 
limit of the B-66 thunderstorm data, as might be expected. To provide a low- 
altitude yardstick for comparison, a spectral envelope of moderate intensity 
turbulence for HICAT landing approaches is shown. Note the characteristic 
-5/3 slope. 

Mathematically Defined Gust Power Spectral Density Curves 

For use in aircraft design, as well as for comparison of measured data with 
various proposed theories, it is often desirable to represent atmospheric 
turbulence power spectral density curves by means of mathematical expressions. 

To assist in finding simple, mathematically defined curves that best fit the 
measured shapes, several families of curves are developed and presented in 
Appendix I. Four basic families are included. For each basic family, curves 
are provided for high-frequency exponents, m, of -1, -7/6, -4/3, -3/2, -5/3, 
-ll/6, and -2, respectively. For each value of m, curves are shown for scales 
of turbulence, L, of 500, 1000, 2000, 4000, and 8000 ft, and®. 


llThe gust velocity time history from which these HICAT spectra were obtained 
appears in Figures 12 and 13. 
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Figure 37 Comparison of Gust Velocity Power Spectral Envelopes 


Figure 38 compares the four families for an m of -5/3 and an L of IOOO ft and 
00 . It should be noted that all curves shown are arbitrarily positioned ver¬ 
tically to be asymptotic to the same m = -I .667 straight line. To indicate 
the correct relative levels of the Taylor-Bullen longitudinal and Taylor- 
Bullen Transverse spectra, for completely isotropic turbulence, the longitu¬ 
dinal spectrum shown should be lowered in the ratio O. 75 . 

Average Spectral Shape 

It can be observed that the shapes of the gust velocity power spectra shown 
in Appendix V display considerable variability. As a result, some sort of 
averaging of the many curves is desirable to obtain a shape useful for air¬ 
craft design. Various ways of'obtaining such an average are possible. One 
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Figure 38 Comparison of Four Mathematically Defined Gust Power Spectral 
Density Curves, m = 1.667> D = 1000 Ft and as 
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possibility would be to normalize all the curves by dividing by cr$ and take a 
simple average. This approach was, in fact, used for a number of the IHCAT 
runs. A somewhat different approach, however, which appears to offer several 
distinct advantages, is used herein for the major part of the analysis. 

Cumulative Probability Approach - This latter approach can best be understood 
by following the detailed description of its application to the HICAT data as 
given below. A brief summary at tnis point, however, is pertinent. From the 
many power spectral density (psd) curves that are to be averaged, a cumulative 
probability curve is prepared of the psd values read at a given frequency 
(inverse wavelength). This process is repeated for various frequencies cover¬ 
ing the range of interest. A probability level is then selected, and the psd 
value corresponding to this probability is read from each curve. Each of the 
psd values read corresponds to a different frequency, and a plot versus fre¬ 
quency gives the desired average psd curve. 

The advantages of this approach are the following: 

• Under the normalizing and averaging approach, turbulence of all 
intensities contributes equally to the averages. But very mild 
turbulence is of negligible importance to airplane design and is 
much more subject to inaccuracy of measurement. It is therefore 
desirable to look separately at turbulence at various intensity 
levels. This is accomplished under the cumulative probability 
approach simply by reading power spectral densities from the 
probability curves at more than one probability level. 

n In normalizing the power spectral densities in preparation for 
averaging, the vertical, lateral, and longitudinal gust power 
spectral densities would ordinarily each be normalized by dividing 
by their individualcr w ^ value. A direct comparison of intensities 
in,the three directions is thus lost. 

• Because of uncertainty in measuring the very long wavelength com¬ 
ponents of the turbulence, the true overall rms gust velocity is 
quite uncertain. The appropriate rms to be used for normalizing, 
therefore, is an arbitrary one obtained by integration of the psd 
between appropriate limits. The value obtained will differ 
materially, depending upon the limits selected. For example, the 
ow value obtained by integration with a lower limit Eit X = 40,000 ft 
may be 2 to 3 times that obtained using a lower limit o" 2000 ft. 
This vast difference in the rms value that may be used to describe 
the same patch of turbulence has led to much confusion in the past. 
To minimize such confusion, great care is required in the use of rms 
values, and wherever their use can be avoided, it would appear 
desirable to do so. 

• The procedure in which average psd curves are obtained from cumula¬ 
tive probabilities is believed to be particularly appropriate for 
arriving at a spectral shape for design use. For example, 
consider two airplanes. Airplane A feels predominantly gust 
frequencies over a narrow band in the vicinity of X = 400 ft, and 
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airplane B over a narrow band in the vicinity of X - 20,000 ft. 

The design loads obtained for these two airplanes will depend 
upon the design gust power spectraL densities at their respective 
frequencies. If design power spectral density curves utilize 
average shapes obtained as described above, the design power spectral 
density values will be exceeded with the same probability for both 
airplanes, regardless of what turbulence intensity may be selected as 
a design level. Clearly, thj two airplanes will, be of consistent 
strength, as desired; the possible variation of spectral shape 
from one patch of turbulence to another is quite unimportant. 

While real airplanes generally respond over broader frequency bands 
than assumed in this illustration, the general line of reasoning 
still applies and the same conclusions hol.d. 

The HICAT gust velocity spectra chosen for analysis are listed in Table II. 

Only spectra were selected of intensity such that RMS 2 values were 1 fps or 
greater. Spectra indicative of instrument malfunctions or those from time 
histories containing obvious instrumentation malfunctions or other irregulari¬ 
ties were excluded. All spectra from both the Redirected .and the Extended 
programs meeting these requirements were utilized. 

First, all of the power spectra were faired to eliminate obvious irregularities 
such as the closely spaced oscillations at the high frequency end. For the 
most part, at the low frequency end the curves were left unfaired from the 
lowest frequency to a frequency four or five times this value, with the fairing 
becoming progressively heavier as the frequency increased beyond this point. 

A typical example of how the curves were faired is shewn in Figure 39. 

The faired curves were then read at frequencies corresponding to wavelengths 
of 200, 400, 1000, 2000, 4000, 10,000, 20,000, and 40,000 feet. It can be 
observed that all of the measured spectra provide data at wavelengths of 200, 
400, 1000, and 2000 feet, while progressively fewer curves extend to wave¬ 
lengths of 4000, 10,000, 20,000, and 40,000 feet. 

At each of these frequencies, cumulative probability curves of power spectral 
density (psd) were prepared. In obtaining each probability distribution, the 
psd values read were grouped into an adequate number of equal bands to facili¬ 
tate plotting. Inasmuch as the longer runs actually represented larger 
samples of data, the various runs vrere weighted by length in accordance with 


the following table: 

Actual duration of 
run in minutes 

Assumed duration of 
run in minutes 

Resulting number of 
times counted 

1.33 

. ? 
w 

2 

1 

3 

- 5 

4 

2 

5 

- 7 

6 

3 

7 

- 9 

8 

4 

9 

- 11 

10 

5 

11 

- 13 

12 

6 

13 

- 16 

14 

7 
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TABLE IT RUNS USER FOR ANALYSIS 


Test Run 

Test Run 

Test Run 

Test Run 

Test Run 

Test Run 

54-3 

164-4 

257-13 

265-17 

267-15 

280-i: 

88-9 

180-2 

262-8 

265-3T 

267-16 

280-12 

90 9(F) 

i8o-4 

262-10 

265-38 

267-22 

280-13 

90-12(F) 

190-3 

262-11 

266-10 

267-25 

280-16 

102-2 

197-7 

264-6 

266-12 

267-26 

28l-2(L) 

102-3 

198-3 

264-13 

266-14 

267-28 

282-2 

102-5(L) 

198-9 

264-14 

266-16 

269-4(L) 

282-3 

102-6 

198-12 

264-16 

266-l8(L) 

273-2 

282-4 

102-8 

198-13(L) 

264-18 

266-22 

279-2(L) 

233-2(L) 

102-9(L) 

202-8 (F) 

265-2 

267-8 

279-3 


10£-12(L) 

233-3 

265-12 

267-9 

280-3(F) 


102-16 

247-4(L) 

265-14 

267-11 

280-6 


107-8 

257-11 

265-15 

267-l4(L) 

280-10 


Note: (F) 

_(Li.. 

= Longitudinal component excluded 
= Lateral component excluded 
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Figure 39 Example of Fairing of Gust Velocity Power Spectral Density Curves 
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The resulting curves are shown in F gures 40, 4l, and 42. Curves for 
frequencies corresponding to X = 20,000 ft and X = 40,000 feet are not shown 
because there were too few runs in GAT of sufficient duration (13 minutes or 
more) to resolve these long wavelengths. 

The curves in Figure 40 include only wavelengths (X) from 200 through 2000 feet 
and utilize data from all the runs listed in Table II. The curves in Figure 4i 
extend to a wavelength of 4000 ft; in preparing these curves only those runs 
were included for which psd values were available at X = 4000 feet. Similarly, 
the data in Figure 42 extend to a wavelength of 10,000 ft, and only those runs 
were included for which psd values were available at X = 10,000 feet. 

In Figure 40, each of the cumulative probability curves was faired by means of 
a straight line, as shown. Psd values were read as indicated by the plus 
symbols, at probrbilities of .01, .1, and .5. The values at a probability of 
.01 were read from the straight line; at probabilities of .1 and .5, however, 
where e ,ch point represented a large sample, the value was read either from 
the actual straight line segment through the plotted points, or at a more 
representative average location if the actual curve was somewhat irregular. 

At each of the three probability levels, the psd values thus read were then 
plotted versus inverse wavelengths to give Figure 43- An average psd curve 
was thus obtained at each of three probability levels. The curves correspond¬ 
ing to the lower probability levels are most pertinent for direct practical 
application, ac they reflect the more severe turbulence. The curves corre¬ 
sponding to the Mgher probability levels, however, are based on much more 
data and are statistically more reliable. 

The cumulative gust probability curves of Figures 4l and 42 were treated ir. 
the same way as the correiponding curves of Figure 40, except that in 
Figure 42 only two of the three probability levels could be read. Also, the 
cumulative probabilities shown in Figure 42 a re considerably more irregular 
than those appearing in the preceding figures, so that somewhat more judgment 
was necessary in reading values at the two probability levels. The same basic 
rules followed for the X = 2000 ft and X = 4000 ft groups of curves were 
applied here with slightly ..ore leeway- The resulting power spectral densities 
are shown in Figures 44 and 45. 

Average Normalized Spe c trum Approach - The number of HICAT runs for which 
psd’s might be obtaircsd with reasonable confidence at wavelengths of 20,000 
or 40,000 ft is quite limited, totaling only about 6 for tne combined 1955*67 
and 1967-68 programs. As a result, the cumulative probability method for 
obtaining an average spectral shape was found not to be usable for these runs. 
In order to obtain average spectral shapes that would extend to the 20,000 to 
I'Q.OOQ ft wavelength range, a more direct approach was used. This involved 
normalizing the individual faired spectra by dividing th- density estimates ly 
the square of a suitably defined rms vr. 4” and taki. g a simple average -c each 
frequency. For comparison, the same procedure is also applied to the spectre 
defined to X - 10,000 ft for runs comprising the ten special HICAT teste 
described in Appendix I. The normalize;* spectra useJ for tni3 purpose are 
presented in Figures 101 and 102, Appendix I. 
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Cumulative Probability of Power Spectral Density for Various X. - Vertical 
lateral, and Longitudinal Gusts, Maximum X. = 4COO ft 
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Figure 43 Average Power Spectral Density Based on Cumulative Probability, Maximum \ = 2000 ft 
































































































Figure 44 Average Power Spectral Density Based on Cumulative Probability, Maximum X. = 4000 ft 


























































































Average Power Spectral Density Based on Cumulative Probability. Maximum \ = 10,000 ft 
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Normalization of the spectral components was based on the RMS 2 value of bhe 
component gust velocity. Use of an individual normalizing factor for each of 
the three components permits a direct comparison of spectral shape in the 
three directions, at any desired frequency. Selection of RMS 2 as a basis for 
normalizing is somewhat arbitrary. As noted earlier in pointing out the 
advantages of the cumulative probability approach, the true rms is quite 
uncertain because of the inherent difficulty in accurately measuring the long 
wavelength components of the turbulence. Therefore, a spectral rms, with the 
integration confined to a frequency range for which there is no dovbt as to 
the validity of the measurements, provides a much more concrete basis for 
normalizing than an rms computed directly from the time history. The 
quantities RMS 2, MS 4, and RMS 10 would all be acceptable as a result of 
this consideration. However, since RMS 2 is available for all runs for which 
psd's were determined, it was used. 

Averages were obtained for each group of normalized spectra and are shown in 
Figures 4? and 48. These spectra are discussed on the next page. 

Results and Discussion - Cumulative Probability Approach - Average spectral 
shapes obtained by the cumulative probability approach described above are 
shown in Figures 43, 44, and 45. 

For all three gust velocity components in Figure 43 (maximum X = 2000 ft), the 
psd curves plot as straight lines. The vertical and lateral gust velocity 
components for the .1 and .01 probability levels are parallel. At the .5 
probability level, the psd's have a shallower slope than the psd’s at the low 
probability levels. The slopes of the psd's for the longitudinal gust com¬ 
ponent axe equal for the .5 and .1 probability level; the slope is slightly 
steeper at the .01 probability level. The slopes for the vertical and longi¬ 
tudinal gust components are somewhat shallower, at all wavelengths and at all 
three probability levels, than the -1.67 and -2.00 vslues currently used in 
design and analysis. The lateral component curves for the .1 and .01 proba¬ 
bility levels have a slope which is comparable to that currently being used 
for design and analysis, but the curve for the .5 probability level is more 
shallow. The absence of any bending in the psd curves, within the frequency 
range shown, makes it impossible to infer a scale of turbulence by visually 
comparing the psd's with the mathematically defined psd's shown in Appendix I. 

The results obtained for maximum X = 4000 ft, shown in Figure 44, are similar 
to the results for maximum X = 2000 ft and the slopes are very nearly identical. 
Again the absence of any bend in the curves over the range of frequencies shown 
make3 it impossible to infer a specific scale of turbulence from the mathe¬ 
matically defined psd's although one may infer that the scale of turbulence 
cannot be less than some particular value. 

The curves of average spectral shape obtained for wavelengths up 10,000 ft 
are shown in Figure 45., Despite the leeway in reading values from the cumula¬ 
tive probability curves (Figure 42), the scatter of the points on the psd 
plot8 is not great. At the longer wavelengths included in these figures, some 
slight bending of the curves is evident. Scales of turbulence at which the 
mathematically defined curves of Appendix I fit these experimental curves are 
roughly as follows: ‘ 
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Scale of Turbulence, L, ft 


Vertical Lateral Longitudinal 


Family 

Prob.=.1 

Prob.=.5 

Prob .=.1 

Prob .= .5 

Prob.=.1 

Prob.=.5 

Taylor-Bullen 

2000 

2000 

2000 

1800 

4000 

4000 

Sharp Knee 

2000 

2000 

1500 

1900 

2000 

2000 

Mild Knee 

4000 

4000 

3500 

3500 

4000 

4000 


It should be emphasized, however, that for these spectra the curvature is so 
slight, especially when considered relative to the scatter of the plotted 
points, that a scale of turbulence is not reliably defined. Consequently 
the tabulated scales should be regarded as minimum values. 

Comparisons between the psd’s for the vertical, lateral, and longitudinal 
components of turbulence, all at the 0.1 probability level, are shown in 
Figure 46. All three curves show the psd for the vertical component of 
turbulence to have a somewhat shallower slope than that for the lateral com¬ 
ponent. The longitudinal component for maximum X = 2000 ft and 10,000 ft has 
a shallower slope than either the vertical or lateral components; for maximum 
X = 4000 ft, the longitudinal component is intermediate between the slopes 
for vertical and lateral. 

Results and Discussion - Average Normalized Spectrum Approach - The spectral 
shapes obtained by averaging the normalized spectra are shown in Figures 47 
and 48. Figure 47 covers the full range of wavelengths from 200 to 40,000 ft. 
Figure 48 shows the average spectrum for each component of gust velocity for 
runs covering the range of wavelengths from 200 to 10,000 ft that were used 
for detailed meteorological analysis in Appendix I. 

In Figure 47, all three curves are very nearly straight lines over the entire 
frequency range, although the vertical spectra might be viewed as starting to 
bend down at the lowest frequencies, and the lateral spectra changes slope at 
roughly the midpoint of the frequency range. Inferred scales of turbulence 
are: 


Scale of Turbulence, L, ft 


Family 

Vertical 

Lateral 

Longitudinal 

Taylor-Bullen 

3300 

4000 

6000 

Sharp Knee 

8000 

>8000 

4000 

Mild Knee 

16000 

>4000 

>8000 
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Figure 47 Direct-Average of Normalized Figure 48 Direct-Average of Normalized 

Power Spectral Density, 3 Components Power Spectral Density, 3 Components 

Ma ximum \ = 40,000 Ft. Maximum X = 10,000 Ft. 
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Slopes of the thr^e curves in Figure 47 are as follows: 


Component 

Average Slope - 
Wavelength Range 
< 1000 ft 

Vertical 

-1.34 

Lateral 

-1.65 

Longitudinal 

-1.50 


In Figure 48, all three curves are also very nearly straight lines over uhe 
entire frequency range. Inferred scales of 'urbulence are: 

Scale of Turbulence, L, ft 


Family 

Vertical 

Lateral 

Longitudinal 

Taylor-Bullen 

> 2000 

> 3000 

2000 

Sharp Knee 

> 4000 

> 3000 

3000 

Mild Knee 

> 8000 

l r~> m, ~ 

> 8000 

3000 


The three curves in Figure 48 all have a slope of about -1.71. A comparison 
of the average slopes obtained from Figures 47 and 48 with the slopes obtained 
using the cumulative probability approach shows that, over the high frequency 
range alone, the slopes for the lateral and longitudinal gust components are 
in good agreement. The slopes of the psd's for the vertical component, how¬ 
ever, show more variation. The value of -1.34 obtained from Figure 47 is 
considerably lower than the value of -1.71 obtained from Figure 48, whereas 
the values from the cumulative probability approach fall between these values, 
with a tendency towards the higher value. 

Average slopes over the full range of wavelength in Figure 47 are somewhat 
lower than the slopes over the high frequency range alone, whereas, in 
Figure 48, the average slopes are more nearly constant throughout the fre¬ 
quency range. This is probably due to the tendency of the psd's to bend 
down at longer wavelengths, and it would be expected that more bending would 
have occurred in psd’s extending to X = 40,000 ft than in psd's extending to 
X = 10,000 ft. 

Although the average psd's are generally fairly straight lines over the entire 
frequency range, individual spectra are often much less regular. This irregu¬ 
larity is clearly shown in the plots of normalized spectra in Appendix I. In 
Figure 101, for example, a number of the curves break away from a 
fairly steep high-frequency slope at wavelengths between £000 and 10,000 ft 
sind then resume the originsil slope at somewhat longer wavelengths. Upon 
averaging, the result is a nearly straight line of considerably shallower 
slope than might be thought characteristic of the individual spectra. It is 
believed likely in some cases that the initial breaking away from the high- 
frequency slope is a read, property of the turbulence, whereas the resumption 
of the steep slope at longer wavelengths represents the presence of noise. 
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Concluding Remar ks - In assessing the spectra shown in Figures 43 through 48, 
it is felt that the data up to wavelengths of 10,000 ft (and possible extrapo¬ 
lated to 12,000 or 15,000 feet, if a larger sample size were available) pro¬ 
vide valid representations of the atmosphere. At wavelengths of 20,000 ft and 
above, the situation is less clear because the data sample is much smaller, 
the gust intensity level is generally considerably less, and the possibility 
of some extraneous influence is correspondingly greater. However, even these 
latter spectra are believed to be conservative from a design standpoint. 

In evaJ.uating the scale of turbulence, it should be remembered that the range 
of values shown here apply to average power spectra. Individual power spectra 
making up the average may have somewhat larger or smaller scales though only 
a few spectra actually bend over and become flat within the range of the HICAT 
measurements. However, based upon the apparent bending of the average spectra, 
a scale of turbulence in the range 2000 to 4000 feet would appear to fit most 
of the analyzed data. 

SPECIAL STATIST ICS 

Probability Distributions of RMS Gust Velocity 

Probability distributions of rms values of the three components of absolute 
gust velocity, for the rims for which all three components are available as 
identified in Table II, are shown in Figure 49- The rms gust velocities upon 
which the curves in this figure are based are the RMS 2 values; these were 
obtained by integrating the power spectral densities over the frequency range 
from .0005 cycles per foot (X. = 2000 ft) to the highest frequency at which the 
/>ower spectral densities were defined, corresponding to 5.00 cps and averaging 
about .007 cycles per foot. The low frequency limit of integration was 
selected for this figure as the lowest frequency common to all the power 
spectral densities obtained. 

Cumulative probability distributions rather than probability densities are 
shown because this form of presentation is more amenable to drawing quantita¬ 
tive conclusions. For any given rms gust velocity, the cumulative probability 
read from the appropriate curve is the probability that the given rms gust 
velocity is exceeded. 

Also of interest are similar probability distributions of rms values based 
upon inclusion of longer wavelengths. For this reason, probability distribu¬ 
tions of RMS 10 are also presented, in Figure 49. Thes> 1 latter probability 
distributions are based upon a somewhat smaller data sample, however, since 
RMS 10 values were obtained only for runs of at least 6.7 minutes duration. 

The rms gust velocities upon which the curves in Figure 49 are based are the 
values obtained by integrating the pover spectral densities over the frequency 
range from ,0001 cyele per foot (X* 10,000 ft) to about ,007 cycle per foot. 

It is also felt that probability distributions of rms values emphasizing con¬ 
siderably shorter wavelengths than RMS 2 would be of value, particularly for 
comparing the three components of gust velocity. All runs include wavelengths 
down to approximately 100 to 150 feet; however, the low frequency limit of 
integration for which rms values are available is 1000 feet. Consequently 
the desired probability distributions must be of some other quantity which 
can be related to thv» rms values. A suitable quantity for this purpose is 
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the square root of the faired psd at some appropriate single frequency. Such 
a quantity is proportional to the rms value., as intensity varies, for a given 
shape of power-spectral density curve and; therefore provides a measure of 
relative gust intensities at shorter wavelengths. A frequency corresponding 
t o X = 200 ft was selected to define this quantity which is then designated 
/* " . The resulting probability distributions are shown in Figure 50* The 
square root of the faired psd values upon which the curves in this figure are 
based can be interpreted as being a constant times tne rms values that would 
be obtained by integrating the power spectral densities over a very small 
frequency range at .005 cycles per foot. 

To convo.ru the rms and y/lT values plotted herein to rms values that would be 
obtained if various shapes of power spectral density function were fitted to 
the data and the integration carried out from zero to infinite frequency, the 
rms (or square root of psd) values would be multiplied by approximately the 
following factors: 


Spectral Shape 


RMS 10 

Factor For 

RMS 2 

\/ *200 

Von Karman, L = 2500 

ft 

1.42 

2.48 

.42 

Dryden, L ■ 1000 

ft 

1.15 

1.97 

.41 

Dryden, L = 2000 

ft 

1.55 

2.72 

.57 


The factors for RMS 2 and RMS 10 were obtained fi;om the theoretical curves 
noted by evaluating the ratios 



respectively for RMS 2 and RMS 10. The factors for •J$oqq were obtained by 
calculating fc/ irom the equation defining the spectral shape, at a frequency 
l/\= .005 cycles per foot, and from this obtaining r/VTT> the desired factor. 


In obtaining the probability distributions shown in Figures 49 and 50, varia 
tion in length of runs was accounted for approximately by weighting the 
various runs, as discussed previously under Average Spectral Shape. 


The probability distributions shown apply to the flight time included in "runs" 
as defined under Data Editing in Section IV, of 80 seconds or more duration. 

To convert to a basis of total flight time, all of the curves would be shifted 
down in roughly the ratio .033, which is the ratio of time in runs of 80 sec¬ 
onds or more dure- 1 -ion to the total flight time for which data are available. 
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The flatness of all the curves for rms gust velocities below 1.0 fps, orv^ 
below about 5 fps/,/cpf , is due to excluding data in mild tuibulence - that 
is, turbulence of RMS-2 intensity less than 1 ft/sec. 

It should be emphasized that each rms value utilized in preparing these fig¬ 
ures was an overall value for a given run, and that in many of the runs the 
rms gust velocities varied significantly during the run. If this variation 
were to be taken into account, the probability distributions would show much 
higher rms values at the low probability levels. This phenomenon is discussed 
in detail under Stationarity. 

Isotro py 

Knowledge of the probable isotropy of turbulence is important chiefly to 
provide answers to the following questions: 

• First, should the turbulence intensities used for design be the 
same for the three components of turbulence, vertical, lateral, 
and longitudinal? This question is important because design 
levels are ordinarily based primarily upon measurement of air¬ 
plane center-of-gravity normal acceleration during a great 
many hours of routine operational flight. Thus, the design 
intensity of the vertical component of gust velocity is 
established fairly directly. The determination of realistic 
design intensities of the lateral and longitudinal components 
must depend upon more complete data from a much smaller 
sample, such as provided by the HICAT program. 

• Second, should the airplane be considered to be subjected to the 
design intensity of all three components of turbulence simultaneously, 
or when one component is at its maximum is it probable that the 
intensities of the other two will be significantly lower? 

The isotropy of the turbulence measured in the HICAT program is indicated in 
this report in three ways. Each is discussed separately in the following 
paragraphs. 

Isotropy as Indicated by Gust Velocity PSD' a - First, in order to determine 
whether the Isotropy picture is the same at all frequencies (inverse wave¬ 
lengths), the comparative pad plots shown in Figures 46 through 48 are 
examined. The results differ somewhat from figure to figure. However, it 
appears reasonable to give the greatest weight to Figure 46, which represents 
the largest samples. On this basis, the figures collectively indicate that 
all three components have about the same intensity (as measured by psd) at 
the shortest wavelength at which measurements were made (100 to 150 ft). 

They also show the vertical component to decrease in intensity, relative to 
the lateral as the wavelength increases. Thus, at the longer wavelengths, 
the vertical component of turbulence appears to be somewhat less severe than 
the lateral. The longitudinal conponent tends to fall between the vertical 
and the lateral. 
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For isotropic turbulence, psd's of the vertical and lateral components should 
agree. Theory indicates, however, that ratios of the longitudinal component 
to the lateral or vertical component in the constant exponent region of the 
psd depend upon the exponent and have the following values: 


Exponent 

V»L 

Ratio of longitudinal 
to lateral p3d 

°F °L 

Ratio of longitudinal 
to lateral spectral 
rms velocities 

-2 

2/3 

.817 

-5/3 

3/4 

.866 

-3/2 

4/5 

.895 

-4/3 

6/7 

.926 

-1 

1 

1.000 


In the HICAT program, the direction of flight through the turbulence presum¬ 
ably is random. Hence the turbulence should appear isotropic in the horizontal 
plane, and the tabulated ratios between longitudinal and lateral psd values 
should hold. In comparing the vertical component with the lateral or longi¬ 
tudinal, however, isotropy does not appear to be so necessary, as the 
mechanism generating the turbulence might be inherently directional. 

For an exponent of -3/2 to -5/3, characteristic of the HICAT psd's, the 
theoretical ratio of longitudinal tc lateral psd's is seen from tae table to 
oe about .75 to .80. The general impression given by Figures 46 and 47 
is that the actual ratio is closer to unity, especially at the shorter wave¬ 
lengths. However, the differences are perhaps so small as to be buried in 
the scatter of the data. 

The comparison of vertical and lateral components does seem to indicate the 
turbulence to be isotropic at the shorter wavelengths but to be clearly less 
severe in the vertical direction than the lateral as the wavelengths increase. 

Isotropy as Indicated by Probability Distributions of RMS Gust Velocity - In 
the second approach to evaluation of isotropy, the rms values and, similarly, 
the yf #200 values of the three components of gust velocity are read from the 
cumulative probability curves of Figures 49 and 50 at a given probability 
level, and the pertinent ratios are calculated. This approach is considered 
to be somewhat more reliable than the first because the vertical, lateral, 
and longitudinal intensities were all obtained from the same group of runs. 

It is seen first t hat t he ratio of longitudinal to lateral gust velocity is 
roughly 1.00 for /#200 » 0.90 for RMS 2, and 0.82 for RMS 10 throughout the 
probability ranj . The corresponding theoretical value, as indicated by the 
table in uhe preceding section, is in the range 0.86 to 0.90. The values 
based upon RMS 2 a nd RMS 10 are in reasonable agreement with the theory; the 
value based upon y$200 cannot be considered in agreement with the theory, 
but does reflect a continuation of the trend defined by the WdS 2 and RMS 10 
ratios. The general trend with wavelength is qualitatively the same as 
indicated by the psd curves of Figure 46. 
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Ratios of lateral to vertical gust velocity are as indicated in the following 
table: 



(>/®2<X))lAT 

(EMS 2)^, 

(BMS 10) UT 

Region of Curve 

(\/®200)vERT. 

(RMS 2)^^ 

10 >VERT. 

Low intensity, 
high probability 

1.15 

1.25 

1.45 

High intensity, 
low probability 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 


The ratio tends to decrease with increasing turbulence intensity, with the 
high-intensity values being probably the more significant. The trend with 
wavelength is qualitatively the same as indicated by the psd plots; the 
vertical and lateral components are approximately equal in intensity at the 
short wavelengths, whereas the lateral component becomes significantly more 
severe at the longer wavelengths. 

Isotropy as Indicated by Probability-Paper Plots of Ratios of RMS Gust 
Velocity - the above approaches give information pertinent to answering the 
first question posed, i.e., What relative intensities of vertical and lateral 
gust are appropriate for design? They do not, however, shed any light on the 
isotropy of individual patches of turbulence. 

For this latter purpose, as well as to obtain an independent indication of 
the average ratios amongst the three components, a third approach was 
followed. Ratios of longitudinal to lateral, lateral to vertical, and 
longitudinal to vertical spectral rms gust velocities were obtained for all 
the available runs listed in Tabl*? II. These ratios were also calculated 
based on the square root of the psd's at A ■ 200 feet. Probability distri¬ 
butions of the ratios were then obtained, weighted according to duration of 
run as described previously in the paragraph entitled Probability Distribu¬ 
tions of RMS Gust Velocity. Plots of these probability distributions on 
probability paper are shown in Figures 51, 52, and 53• The probability 
indicated by the curves is the probability that the ratio is less than the 
indicated value. 

A Gaussian, or normal, probability is indicated by a straight line on such a 
plot. The value of the variable at a probability of 50 percent is the mean. 
The difference between the mean and the value read at a probability of 15.9 
or 84.1 percent is the standard deviation. 
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A summary of the pertinent values as obtained from the curves follows: 


Ratio 

'J * 200 

RMS 2 

RMS 1C 

Mean 

Std 

Dev 

70$ 

Probability 

Band 

Mean 

Std 

Dev 

70$ 

Probability 

Band 

Mean 

Std 

Dev 

70$ 

Probability 

Band 

Long/Lat 

Lat/Vert 

LongiAfert 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

.11 

.11 

• 09 

0.89-1.11 

0.95-1.17 

0.97-1.15 

0.93 

1.24 

1.16 

.14 

.21 

.16 

0.79-1.07 

1.03-1.45 

1.00-1.32 

0.79 

1.57 

1.24 

.10 

•37 

.16 

O.69-O.89 

1.20-1.94 

1.08-1.40 


The distributions for tbe ratio of longitudinal to lateraly~$200 , RMS 2, and 
RMS 10, shown in Figures 51, 52, and 53, respectively, are almost straight 
lines. The respective mean values of 1.00, 0.93, and 0.79 are in excellent 
agreement with the ratios of 1.00, 0.90, and 0.82 indicated in the section 
entitled Isotropy as Indicated by Probability Distributions of RMS Gust 
Velocity. In 70 percent of turbulence encounters, it would be expected that 
the ratio of longitudinal to lateral intensities would lie between the two 
values listed in the above sumnary table under the headings "70$ Probability 
Band." 

Examination of the distributions for the ratio of lateral to vertical y$200 » 
RMS 2, and RMS 10 shown in Figures 51, 52, and 53, respectively, indicates a 
fairly good straight line fit. Indicated means are shown in the summary table 
above. The mean values agree quite well with ratios obtained at a probability 
of about 0.5 from Figures 49 and 50 and listed after "Low intensity, high 
probability 1 ' in the table on the preceding page. The variation of tne ratio 
with turbulence intensity noted on the basis of Figures 49 and 50, is 
quite possibly a real effect, as the presentation of the gust intensity ratios 
versus probability is inherently dominated by the lower intensities, of less 
interest. 

The above discussion of the ratios of lateral to vertical applies generally 
to the longitudinal-to-vertical curves in Figures 51, 5?, and 53. The values 
of the mean are consistent with means of 1.00 or less on the longitudinal-to- 
lateral curves. 

Smanary - Each of the three approaches used above to investigate isotropy, in 
general, shows the same relationship amongst the three components of gust 
velocity, the lateral component tends to be the most severe, and the vertical 
component tends to be the least severe. All three components tend to be about 
equal in severity (say within 15 percent rms) at the highest measured fre¬ 
quencies (roughly 0,007 cycles per foot); however, the lateral ccmponent tends 
to become somewhat more severe at the lower frequencies. For example, at a 
wavelength of 10,000 feet the ratio of lateral to vertical rms ranges from 
1.25 to 1.45. The observed percentage differences amongst the three components, 
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however, are not considered large enough, in view of the samples siiies 
available, to justify a conclusion that high altitude clear air turbulence, 
on the average, is anisotropic. On the other hand, individual runs show 
considerablv more variation amongst the three components than do the averages. 

The standard deviations obtained from the probability paper plo + s of ratios 
of rras gust velocity, which range from 0.09 to 0.37, show that fairly large 
variations in isotrophy exist from run to run. 

Stationarity 

Definition - By "stationarity", as the term is used in this report, is meant 
the property of a time history whereby the statistical parameters of the t iir.e 
history, such as its mean, its root-mean-square value, its power spectral 
density, and so on, do not change with time.12 

Importance of Stationarity - In any application of measured rms gust velocity 
values to problems of structural design or, perhaps to a lesser degree, ride 
comfort, stationarity of the sample is of major importance. Stationarity is 
important because of its effect on the relationship of peak values of load or 
acceleration to ris values. For determining the strength needed to withstand 
one-time loading, on either a "limit" or an "ultimate" basis, the peak value 
expected once in some very long time, such as the life of the airplane, is 
needed. For evaluating resistance to structural fatigue, the expected fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of peaks over a wide range of load levels is required. 

Rms values are a necessary measure of turbulence intensity, but are of actual 
use only as a means of determining expected peak values. 

In the application of the continuous turbulence concept to problems of struc¬ 
tural design and ride comfort, the atmosphere is first idealized as consisting 
of finite patches of turbulence, each of which, as traversed by an airplane, 
is stationary eusd Gaussian. This finite patch model is then usually replaced 
by one in which the intensity varies continuously, but so slowly with time 
that the theoretical input-output relations still hold. 

TO 

c This definition should not be confused with a different one sometimes used in 
atmospheric turbulence studies. A time history of gust velocity or of airplane 
response results from the passage of an airplane through a pattern of gust 
velocities that ordinarily is assumed "frozen" in space. The stationarity of 
the time history is then a reflection of the homogeneity of the frozen pattern. 

If the terminology were to be chosen with eqphasls on the turbulence Itself 
instead of passage of the airplane through it, what is called "stationarity" 
in this report would then be called "homogeneity." The term "stationarity" 
would then be used to denote the property whereby the statistical parameters 
representative of a given homogeneous region in space remain constant with 
time. This usage is employed in reports of the Low-Level Critical Air Turbulence 
Program conducted under USA? contract No. A? 33(615)-3724. However, when tur¬ 
bulence is measured by an airplane passing through the turbulence, all that is 
directly measured is a time history, not an instantaneous pattern in space. Also, 
any application of the results of the turbulence measurements will be to the 
prediction of statistical characteristics of a time history of an airplane 
flying -hrougb turbulence. Consequently, in this report, the term "homogene¬ 
ity" will not be used, and "stationarity" will refer to the properties of the 
measured time histories rather than to the pattern of the turbulence. 
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The prediction of load (or acceleration) peaks due to turbulence is invariably 
based on Rice's equation, which relates frequency of exceedance to load level: 


N(y) 


M 


o 



2 


This equation can be derived theoretically, under the assumption that the time 
history is stationary and Gaussian.^ The quantity N(y), although its formal 
definition is not in terms of "peaks", provides a good approximation to the 
number of peaks per unit time in excess of given values of y, for any reason¬ 
able definition of a "peak." The approximation is especially good for values 
of y/<r greater than 2 or for time histories characterized by a narrow-band 
power spectral density. 

For flight through many patches of turbulence of various intensities, as 
would be experienced over the entire life of any given airplane, Rice's equa¬ 
tion is applied, in effect, to each patch separately. The exceedances con¬ 
tributed by all the various patches are then added together to give a total. 

Rice's equation, which relates peak values to rms intensities, is clearly of 
great practical importance. Its validity, however, depends upon the gust time 
histories being both stationary and Gaussian. The degree to which these two 
conditions are met, therefore, would appear to be among the more important 
properties of atmospheric turbulence to measure. In past programs directed 
toward the measurement of absolute gust velocity time histories, however, 
little if any attention has been given, quantitatively, to these properties - 
either separately or jn terms of their overall effect on the closeness with 
which Rice's equation applies. 

Whether any given sample of turbulence is Gaussian may be rather difficult to 
determine, and no attempt has been made in connection with the HICAT data. 

Not only must the gust velocity itself be Gaussian, but the joint probability 
distribution between the gust velocity and its first derivative must also be 
Gaussian. Furthermore, until it is established that the function is stationary, 
it is not at aU clear how one could tell whether it is Gaussian, since, as 
will be evident later, a time history made up of two segments of different 
intensities, each of which is stationary and Gaussian, will not have a 
Gaussian distribution overall. 


^It shorJ-d be noted that the Gaussian nature of the time history does not 
result in a Gaussian distribution of the peaks. A Gaussian time history is 
characterized by a Gaussian - or normal - distribution of values read from 
the time history, either at random or at an arbitrary uniform time interval. 
Rice's equation, which, as noted above, approximates the probability distribu¬ 
tion of the peaks, has the same mathematical form as the equation for the 
Gaussian probability density. But Rice's equation inherently represents a 
cumulative distribution. When it is differentiated to give the probability 
density, it no longer has the Gaussian form. 
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But it is quite evident from even a casual glance at the HICAT time histories, 
shown in Appendix IV of this report or Appendix VI of Reference 5, that a 
turbulence penetration of several minutes duration is usually far from 
stationary. Typically, patches of relatively severe turbulence are inter¬ 
spersed with regions of comparable duration where the turbulence is clearly 
less severe, or even quite mild. 

How important this lack of stationarity may be to structural design depends 
upon how the model of atmospheric turbulence to be used for structural design 
is developed. A necessary element of ell such models is a probability dis¬ 
tribution (or a set of such distributions) of <r . These distributions have 
been determined in two ways. 

The earliest power spectral models, developed in NACA TR 1272 and TN 4332 
(References 13 and 18), utilized peak counts of airplane eg normal accelera¬ 
tion obtained by VGH recorder to deduce probability distributions of ir v . With 
this approach, stationarity was no particular problem. The orly requirement 
was that the turbulence intensity vary gradually enough so that the input- 
output relationship for a stationary Gaussian process would apply. If the 
turbulence intensity stayed sensibly constant for periods as short as 15 or 
20 seconds, this requirement would be met. In fact, even if the turbulence 
were not Gaussian, the effects would tend to be the same in deriving the model 
and in applying it to new designs so that approximately correct loads for the 
new designs would result. 

More recently, major programs have been instituted in which large bodies of 
turbulence data are collected in a time history form suitable for processing 
to give power spectral densities of absolute gust velocity. The first of these 
was the 3- ' low level gust program (Reference 19) in which power spectra were 
obtained for some 385 four-minute samples of turbulence. With such data 
available, the former indirect method of obtaining <r w distributions could be 
bypassed; a <r w value was available for each four-minute run, and the proba¬ 
bility distributions could be obtained directly. 

However, examination of the 3-66 data indicated an anomaly. In comparing the 
B-66 (r w probability distribution with that proposed in NACA TN 4332, the B-66 
distribution w**3 seen to be much milder. Yet the Uae peak counts obtained in 
the B-66 program were more severe than those from which the TN 4332 <r y distri¬ 
butions were derived. 

In attempting to account for this discrepancy, it was found that a major source 
was the failure of Rice's equation to predict the peak-to-rms ratio. And 
there was rather convincing evidence, discussed below, that this failure was 
due to lack of stationarity. Thus it can be concluded that when distribu¬ 
tions are obtained by the second approach, the stationarity of the turbulence 
samples will have a major effect on the distributions obtained. 

Theoretical Effect on Peak Count Curves of Lack of Stationarity - In other 
programs in which airplane load time histories had been recorded during flight 
through turbulence (in particular, the Electra flight test program conducted 
in mid- i960), examination of the records indicated a distinct likelihood that 
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runs of four-minute duration would include some fractions that were sensibly 
non-stationary. Furthermore, for test runs of two to five minutes' duration, 
Rice's equation ordinarily predicts ratios of peak-to-ims load of about 3 to 
3-5; yet values of this ratio as high as 5 or 6 had occasionally been noted in 
the flight records. It was felt that it would be illuminating, therefore, to 
examine theoretically the effect of nonsfcationarity (with respect to turbulence 
intensity) on the peak-to-rms relationship. A Gaussian process would be 
assumed. 

For this purpose, it is convenient to plot exceedance curves on coordinates of 
log N(y) vs y2. On these coordinates, Rice's equation plots as a straight 
.line, as shown in Figure 54(a). In this figure, y has been replaced by a 
specific quantity, Ude* As noted earlier, y can be any quantity that varies 
in response to a varying gust velocity a3 an input. The eg normal accelera¬ 
tion is such a quantity, and Ude is simply this times a constant. In 
Figure 54(a) the units of N(Ude) are number of positive slope crossings per 
duration of run. Thus, a value of N(Ude) = 1 denotes the one highest peak in 
the run. 

It is to be emphasized that the derived equivalent gust velocity is not of 
interest as such, but only as an indicator of characteristics of the turbulence 
itself. Peak counts of absolute gust velocity, especially if the time his¬ 
tories are first appropriately filtered, can be used just as well for this 
purpose. In fact, if pilot input effects are small, the Ude time history can 
be regarded as a time history of absolute vertical gust velocity to which a 
particular filter, the airplane transfer function, has been applied. 

For a sample of turbulence that is stationary and Gaussian, a plot of log 
N(Ude) vs U§ e will be a straight line, since Rice's equation will applj. 

Figure 54(a) represents such a case. 

Suppose now, that an actual patch cf turbulence consists of two portions, both 
stationary but of different rms levels. For example, consider a patch of 
which the first 90 percent yields an rms of 1.75 fps and the last 10 percent 
an rms of 3-50 fps. The overall rms will be 

-^ 0.90 x 1.75 2 + 0.10 x 3 . 50 2 = 2.00 fps 

The expected exceedance curve for such a patch can be obtained by adding 
together the contributions of the two parts, taking account of the relative 
time in each as shown in Figure 54(b). 

The significant result shown in this figure is that the expected highest peak 
for the actual nonstationary patch is 40 percent higher than that obtained by 
application of Rice's equation to the patch as a whole. It is clear that if 
the only rmr gust velocity considered were that for the patch as a whole, 
calculated airplane load peaks would be low by some 30 percent. Similarly, 
if rms values for many runs were obtained in the same way and a probability 
distribution obtained, the highest load peaks would again be substantially 
underpredictsd. 
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It might be remarked that, in’the example shown in Figure 5Mb), the 
10 percent of the time at the high rms value need not be at either the 
beginning or the end of the run, but might have occurred in the middle; or it 
might have occurred in still smaller portions, distributed at intervals 
throughout the run. In all cases, the exceedance curve would have been the 
same. The only requirement is that the Individual stationary portions be 
long enough, or the rms level vary gradually enough, so that the theoretical 
input-output relations for a stationary random process apply. 

The same principle would apply if mere than two rms levels were present. Here, 
the sum. curve in Figure 5Mb) would have been made up of the sum of three or 
more straight lines. It is interesting to note that even with a continuous 
variation in <r w over the run, it is likely that the actual exceedance curve 
can be approximated quite closely by adding as few as two or three straight 
lines, representing a correspondingly small number of discrete <r w values. 

C omparison with B-66 Test Data - To see whether actual turbulence samples 
would display a shape of exceedance curve similar to that of Figure 5Mb), 
exceedance curves were prepared from the published Ude peak count data for -the 
B-66 tests. The resemblance was indeed striking. Moreover, the ratio of 
measured peak value to peak value predicted by Rice's equation was found to 
average about 1.3, which together with other factors, was sufficient to 
account for the anomaly in the comparisons with the TN 433?? data. (Reference 13). 

Thus it became very clear that if <r w probability distributions are based on 
a w values obtained as averages over runs of roughly four minutes or longer 
duration, the results will be dangerously misleading for use in predicting 
airplane load or acceleration peaks. 

Stationerity of HICAT Test Data - A comparable examination of the HICAT data 
was therefore considered to be in order. Several examples of plots of N( Ude) 
versus (U de ) 2 and of N( T Jy) versus (Uy) 2 are shown in Figures 55 and 56. The 
Uy time histories used in obtaining these plots were high-pass filtered using 
the 7000 ft filter described under Peak Counts uf Absolute Gust Velocity. 

These plots represent the following runs: 


Test and 

Run 

Base Location 

Duration 

(sec) 

RMSU de 

88-9 

New Zealand 

110 

0.87 

102-2 

Australia 

235 

1.78 

107-8 

Australia 

960 

1.14 

107-14 

Australia 

670 

0.74 

147-4 

Puerto Rico 

255 

1.90 

164-4 

Alaska 

215 

1.42 

220-10 

Maine (low alt.) 

270 

1.95 

266-12 

California 

460 

1.74 

266-17 

California 

180 

2.35 


Cases (test and run) 88-9* 107-8, 107-14, and 147-4 were selected more or less 
at random, covering a range of durations, locations, and rms levels. These 
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were later found not to include the runs that appeared most stationary from 
their time histories. As a result, cases 102-2 and 164-4 from the 1965-1967 
HICAT program and cases 266-12 and 266-17 from the 1967-1968 program were 
added. Case 220-10 was added as a single sample of low-altitude turbulence, 
obtained during a landing approach. 

In all cases the experimental curve has the characteristic concave-upward 
shape Indicated theoretically in Figure 54(b). Also, in all cases, a very 
close fit to the test points is obtained by adding only two straight-line 
components, to give the curve labeled “sum." This closeness of fit is rather 
remarkable when one notes the many different intensities displayed in several 
of the time histories (Appendix IV). 

In Figures 55 and 56, the lines representing Rice's equation are plotted using 
the U de and U v rms values obtained from the time histories, and N 0 values 
equal to the total number of peaks counted using the mean crossing procedure. 


Ratios of the Ude and Uy values read from the faired test-data curve to those 
read from the curve of Rice's equation at N(U de ) or N(Uy) = 1 are as follows: 


Case 

U 2 
de 

2 

IT, 

de 

Ratio 

— 

U de 

Ratio 

u v 

2 

u v 2 

Ratio 

u v 

Ratio 

Test 

Rice 

Test 

Rice 

88-9 

25 

7.9 

3.16 

1.78 

214 

65 

3.30 

1.82 

102-2 

54 

37 

1.46 

1.21 

289 

105 

2.75 

1.66 

107-8 

76 

19 

4.00 

2.00 

151 

29 

5.21 

2.29 

107-14 

36.5 

6.2 

5.79 

2.41 

100 

15 

6.66 

2.58 

147-4 

70 

4l 

1.70 

1.31 

92 

44 

2.08 

1.44 

164-4 

42.8 

23 

1.86 

1.37 

81 

37 

2.19 

1.48 

220-10* 

94 

42 

2.24 

1.50 

49 

30 

1.63 

1.28 

266-12 

78.5 

37 

2.12 

1.46 

120 

64 

1.87 

1.37 

266-17 

81 

60 

1.35 

1.16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 *low altitude run ] 


(Reliable U v data were not available for case 266-17 because a large roll 
angle occurred which exceeded the range of the instrumentation (±15*) during 
most of the run.) For even the four cases for which the time histories had 
the app;.-ranee of rather good ctationarity (102-2, 164-4, 266 - 12 , and 266-17), 
the U^e- end Uy ratios tend to be substantially greater than unity. (For 
only one of these, 266-17, was the ratio of 1.16 fairly close to unity.) 

And values of these ratios in the vicinity of 2.0 or more arc seen to occur 
for two runs thet appeared least stationary. 
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Figure 55 Frequency of Exceedance of U de Baaed on Positive Sh 
Crossing Count and Comparison with Rice's Equation 
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In comparison, application of the same technique to the 27 four-minute runs 


from the B-oo low level gust study (Reference 19) for which U de peak counts. 
were available gave ratios fairly well scattered over the range 1.05 to 1-57. 
The range for the B-66 data is seen to be lower than for the HICAT data.^ 


This difference is consistent with the impression, gained from visual exam¬ 
ination of records of earlier low-altitude flights of the. contractor's 
airplanes, that low-altitude turbulence tends to be more nearly stationary 
than high altitude turbulence. 

- The qualitative agreement 
in Figures 55 and 56, 
together with the conspicuous lack of stationarity in many of the time his¬ 
tories, makes it quite plausible that lack of stationarity is the predominant 
reason for che disagreement between the measured exceeaance curves and the 
theoretical curves given by Rice's equation. The fact that the ratios 
obtained in the B-66 analysis include some close to unity further suggests 
that no other cause is necessary. 

The possibility is certainly not ruled out, of course, that some of the dis¬ 
crepancy between measured peak counts and Rice's equation is due to the time 
history not being Gaussian. Indeed, if the eonstant-rms portions into which 
the run is considered to be divided are vanishingly short, it might be more 
valid to regard the time history simply as non-Gaussian. The distinctipn 
is believed to be of secondary importance, however. What is important is 
that, for whatever reason, the peak-to-rms ratio is not in agreement with 
Rice's equation, and the degree of disagreement is an important property of 
the turbulence. Nevertneless, it does appear that the disagreement between 
Rice's equation and test is due primarily to lack of stationarity and that 
the magnitude of this disagreement can be regarded as a useful measure of 
stationarity. 

Concluding Discussion - The significant conclusions with respect to station¬ 
arity of the HICAT data are: 

1. Examination of the gust velocity time histories indicates signifi¬ 
cant ’variations in intensity throughout the run, in nearly all runs. 
This variation appears to be more pronounced than that for low- 
altitude turbulence. 

2. Apparently as a result of this lack of stationarity, the ratios of 
peak ,r alue to rau» value for any given .run, of any airplane response 
quantity, are in excess of the ratios predicted by Rice’s equation 
by factors ranging from 1.16 to 2.58. 

3. Any probability distribution derived from average-over-the-run <r w 
valoeo will lead to a gross underprediction of the higher load 
peaks when applied in airplane design. 

^Sfote that the HICAT low altitude case (220-10) yields ratios within the 
range established for the B-66 data. 


Applicability of Rice's Equation to the HICAT Data 
in shape between Figure 5^(bJ and the curves shown 
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A systematic evaluation of stationarity for all the HICAT runs is beyond the 
scope of the present program. In fact, such an evaluation is not necessary 
because no attempt was made to obtain a random sample of turbulence intensi¬ 
ties from which a probability distribution could be obtained that would be 
useful for design. In other programs, however, overall probability distri¬ 
butions of rms gust velocity may well be an important output. If so, it is 
extremely important that the effect of nonstationarity be properly accounted 
for. A technique for accomplishing this might involve breaking down each 
run into two or more rms levels in accordance with the concept illustrated in 
Figures 55 and 56- 

DATA QUALITY EVALUATION 
Fr equency Response 

PCM Frequency Response - The pulse code modulation (PCM) system low-pass 
filters and digitizes all the HICAT measurements. To check the input/output 
relationships of this vital system, an end-to-end frequency response test was 
performed. The results as obtained from the magnetic tape recording are 
shown in Figure 3 in Section II. Figure 3 indicates the PCM system amplitude 
response to be flat within about 3$ from 0 to 5 cps, and attenuated to a value 
of 2$ at 12 cps. Also, Figure 3 shows the average phase lag per channel in 
the frequency range from 0 to 4 cps is hi degrees/cps corresponding to a con¬ 
stant time lag of O.llh second. This response is due almost entirely to the 
analog filters. 

Transducer Frequency Response - In general, all of the primary gust maneuver- 
ing instrumentation (i.e., gust sensing vanes, airspeed, total temperature, 
and accelerometers) have frequency responses flat tc within 1# over the fre¬ 
quency range of interest (up to 5 cps), with the exception of the gyro and 
vertical platform measurements. These have flat responses up to the numerical 
filter cutoff frequencies shown for individual measurements in Table IX, 
Appendix II. 

Noise and Drift Effects 

Instrument Noise - Undesired signals of whatever origin are usually referred 
to as noise. High frequency noise associated with the transducer measurements 
was removed or at least greatly attenuated by the passive low-pass filters of 
the PCM as indicated by Figure 3 of Section II. To further reduce the noise 
and thereby improve the quality of the computed gust velocities, numerical 
lew-pass filters were used. The characteristics of these filters are illus¬ 
trated in Figure 162, Appendix II. The measurements and their respective 
filters are listed in Table DC, Appendix II. The filter cutoffs were 
selected to correspond approximately with the upper end of the useful response 
range of the individual measurements. 

System Noise and Drift - The noise and long term drift behavior of the gust 
measuring system were examined by evaluating several "zero-input" ground test 
records as if they were high altitude gust penetrations. This was accom¬ 
plished by computing gust velocities in the usual way*5 after setting the mean 
values of total temperature, prtssure altitude, and indicated airspeed to give 
a calculated true airspeed of about 700 feet per second. The resulting drift 

r.epc that linear trends were not removed. 
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Figure 57 Drift Time Histories 


time histories are shown for each gust velocity component and for each test in 
Figure 57. The vertical gust velocity is near zero at the end of the run 
because the platform vertical acceleration (the main source of vertical gust 
drift) was integrated with respect to the mean value of acceleration. In the 
case of the lateral and longitudinal gust velocities, the platform performs the 
integration internally and provides a velocity signal which contains the main 
drift error. 

Since linear drift effects will normally be removed in the determination of 
the gust velocities, the deviations of moBt interest are the nonlinear ones. 

The drifts illustrated (possibly, though not necessarily, typical of high 
altitude tests) do not appear to have significant deviations at periods of 
interest (< 30 seconds) to HICAT. 

Examination of the gust velocity spectra in Figure 58, which was computed for 
the longest of the drift runs, confirms this observation. The power spectral 
density of any of the gust velocity drift components at a wavelength of 
20,000 feet is very small ccrpared to any of the long wave turbulence spectra 
shown in Appendix V. 

To make the comparison easier and more meaningful a minimum level HICAT spec¬ 
trum was established and is shown in Figure t>8. This spectrum roughly 
approximates the lower border of the HICAT gust PSD envelope in Figure 37 
while providing an RMS-2 gust intensity of 1.0 ft/sec. By dividing the power 
spectral density of this spectrum by similar values from the drift spectra, 
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' IDEALIZED 
MINIMUM GUST 
VELOCITY SPECTRUM 
FOR COMPARISON 
JIMS 2 = 1 FT/SEC) 


VERTICAL 

LATERAL 

LONGITUDINAL " \ 
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INVERSE WAVE LENGTH, \/\, CYCUS/FT 


Figure 58 Oust Velocity Noise Spectra 
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Figure 59 Gust Velocity Signal to Noise Ratio 
(Power Spectral Density Basis) 

lo 

an estimate of the instrumentation system signal-to-noise ratio is obtained 
,for each gust component. Figure 59 shows the result and indicates the rela¬ 
tive quality of the component velocity measurements on the basis of signal- 
to-noise ratio. The vertical component is clearly the best, while the lateral 
and longitudinal are generally of lower quality 1 ''' However, all components 
have minimum level signal-to-noise ratios of about ten or better on a power 
basis. 

Gust Velocity Measurement Accuracy 

Component Accuracy - The measurement accuracy of each HICAT transducer appears 
in the final column of Table I, Section II. These are percentage rms values 
of the transducer measurements before they are filtered and digitized in the 
PCM system. The table indicates all the measurements which are used in the 
gust velocity equations have basic accuracies of ±1.3 percent rms or better. 
Limitations of calibration equipment and procedures will contribute another 
0.3 to 1.0 percent to this figure. 


It must be emphasized that this is only an estimate since the noise in 
actual flight can be increased by pilot inputs, vibration, elastic mode 
response, etc., and will vary from test to test. At the saire time the sig¬ 
nal will normally be larger than the minimum level shown. 

17 

In Reference 5 it was shown that the resolution of the vertical gust instru¬ 
mentation was about a factor of two better than, that for the other two gust 
measurements. 
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The analog filters attenuate the measurement signals slightly, depending upon 
the frequency. This effect varies from filter to filter, but can be as much 
as two or three percent at 5 cps. At frequencies less than 1 cps, the 
average attenuation amounts to less than 0.5 percent of the input amplitude. 

The PCM digitising process introduces another very small error, "his error 
is ±0.5 percent ±l/2 of the least significant bit, which is equivalent bo 
an accuracy capability of 0.1 percent. 

Gust Velocity Errors - A rough estimate of the error in the gust velocity 
determination may be established from examination of the basic gust velocity 
equations and consideration of the error in the various individual measure¬ 
ments. For this purpose the gust velocity equations are reproduced below in 
somewhat simplified form, ignoring second order terms. 


U y = V t Ao- V t A 6 +AU pG (5) 

z 

U L = V t A| 3+ V T A«ji- AU^, (6) 

U f =AV t -AU to (7) 

it 


By applying the following relationships from Reference 20, the error may be 
estimated f~>r each gust velocity component. 


y = f(x i5 




where 

_ 2 

* = variance of y 

«y 

= ith-numbered x term contributing an error 

2 

<r . = variance of the ith term. 


( 8 ) 
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From a tneoretical standpoint, gust velocity errors other than systematic 
errors should be less than the values indicated about 70 percent of the time. 
Since the assumed randomness of errors is always questionable, it may be more 
significant to consider the relative magnitude of the errors. On this basi::, 
the lateral component appears to have a significantly larger error than th. 
other two components because of combined heading and airspeed measurement errors. 

Gust Velocity Errors in Roller Coaster Maneuvers 

Several times during the course of the H1CAT program, smooth symmetric pitch 
maneuvers or roller coasters were performed in calm air to verify the per¬ 
formance of the instrumentation and check the gust velocity equations. If the 
air is perfectly calm and the instruments ere calibrated accurately and working 
properly, the result of the gust velocity determination should be very nearly 
zero, i.e., in agreement with the test conditions. 

The implications of this statement can be best understood by examining a 
somewhat simplified vertical gust velocity equation, as it applies to a roller 
coaster, 

U y - Vj (A o - A0) + j Aa^t 


For Uy to be exactly zero at all times during the maneuver requires that the 
difference in the first term precisely cancel the second term. This, of 
course, will not happen unless the measurements are perfect in amplitude as 
well as phased. Normally, this is not the case and a small discrepancy will 
result. This discrepancy can result from small errors in all the components 
as well as from a large error in just one. 

Figure 60 illustrates the behavior of the individual measurement terms and the 
resulting velocity discrepancy for an actual roller coaster maneuver. The 
angle of attack and acceleration are seen to have almost exactly the same 
phase,with the result that the maximum value of the integral (i.e., the plunge 
velocity) occurs when Vy A a is zero and V T A0 is at or near its peak. Kie 
resulting velocity discrepancy in this case is ±4.5 feet per second. 

It is important to realize at this point that the elevator input in the roller 
coaster maneuver is not the same as a pure gust input. In a roller coaster 
the eg acceleration associated with the vertical (plunge) velocity is produced 
by pitching the aircraft nose in the direction of the plunge, whereas in 
turbulence (without elevator motion) the aircraft will ordinarily respond 
oppositely from stability considerations but can also pitch or plunge inde¬ 
pendently, i.e., randomly. Thus the velocity discrepancy associated with a 
roller coaster is evidence of an imperfection in one or more of the measure¬ 
ments in the system, but it is not necessarily a measure of actual gust 
velocity error in turbulence. This latter error can only be established by 
identifying the error contributing components and then determining the contri¬ 
bution of each component to the overall gust velocity measurement on an rms 
basis. 


^Compensating errors are possible but exactly compensating errors are very 
unlikely. 
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ELAPSED TIME, SEC 

Figure 60 Roller Coaster Manevver Gust Parameter Time History 

It should also be recognized that pilot inputs in turbulence eure analogous to 
performing roller coasters in turbulence and thus produce similar errors. If 
pilot inputs are s ma ll or absent, then the error from this source will be 
small or absent. The system errors will remain, of course, but without aug¬ 
mentation by the pilot. 

In previous HICAT work (Reference 5 ) an apparently significant velocity 
discrepancy!'.? was shown to occur in roller coaster maneuvers. The amplitude 
of the error appeared to increase with the period and amplitude of the control 
input. In order to better evaluate this effect a series of roller coaster 
maneuvers of differing oscillatory periods were performed. Figure 61 shows an 
example of the gust velocity time histories obtained from one of these 
maneuvers. The vertical gust component shown has a 15-second oscillation of 
roughly ±3 ft/sec amplitude obviously resulting from the pilot's elevator 
motion. However, the 15-second oscillation is very small or absent entirely 


1 9Although the individual source(s) producing the discrepancy were never 
clearly identified, considerable effort was made to improve the quality of 
the measurements and thereby reduce the discrepancy. These efforts con¬ 
sisted of improving calibration procedures, increasing vertical accelera¬ 
tion resolution by reducing the range and installing a i.ev airspeed 
transducer. 
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Figure 61 Roller Coaster Maneuver Time History 
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from the lateral and longitudinal gust velocity time histories. The nonzero 
lateral and longitudinal components appear to result from longer period 
secondary effects (i.e., changes in heading, speed, altitude) rather than 
directly from pitch control input. 

On the basis of data from this maneuver and others like it, the vertical gust 
velocity error per degree of elevator deflection was determined and plotted in 
Figure 62. It indicates clearly that the error per degree increases with the 
period of the msu u’.cr ; as noted earlier. 

The actual magnitude of the gust velocity discrepancy is shown in Figure 63 
as a function of the peak vertical velocity of the aircraft measured in the 
various roller coaster maneuvers. The figure indicates errors of about the 
size estimated earlier (i.e., in the Gust Velocity Error section) which 
increase linearly with overall vertical velocity input. 

The percentage velocity discrepancy^ as a function of roller coaster maneuver 
period is presented in Figure 64. The percentage decreases from 10 to 4.7 over 
the range of maneuver periods from 4 to 35 seconds corresponding to gust 
wavelength of about 2800 to 24,000 feet. As Figure 64 shows, the 10 percent 
discrepancy values are actually only 1 to 2 ft/sec in magnitude and come from 
low amplitude maneuvers where the measurement resolution was poorest. 

At much lower periods than those shown (i.e., T<1.0 sec), the gust velocities 
are measured almost entirely in terms of VjAo- since gross aircraft responses 
are negligible. Accuracy of this term is of the order of ±2 ft/sec 5 however, 
velocity differences as small as 0.2 ft/sec are resolved. 

Alternate Gust Velocity Calculation 

In case of a malfunction or failure of one or more of the gust .measuring 
instruments, and in particular the inertial platform, some backup instruments 
were provided. These consisted mainly of normal, lateral, and longitudinal 
accelerometers near the aircraft center of gravity and angular rate gyros in 
the nose. Figure 65 and Figure 66 show a comparison by component of gust 
velocity spectra computed using platform measurements with similar spectra 
computed using integrated eg accelerations and angular rates, I.e., the 
"alternate" measurements. Some relatively small discrepancies are noted in 
the vertical and lateral spectra at the longer wavelengths, m general, 
however, the agreement between the two kinds of spectra appears to be very 
good. 

Low Altitude Oust Velocity Spectra 


In order to provide additional confidence in the high altitude gust velocity 
spectral determinations, it is desirable to compare them with similar measure¬ 
ments made by other investigators with different instruments. If the charac¬ 
teristics of measured spectra agree, the presumption is usually that bov.i sets 


^°The discrepancy between two quantities both of which are believed in error 
is usually divided by two in determining the percentage; however, this was 
not done in this case. 
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Figure 63 Velocity Discrepancy versus Aircraft Vertical 
Velocity in Holler Coaster Maneuvers 











Figure 65 Power Spectral Comparison of Gust Velocity Measurement Methods-Test 198 
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of measurements are correct. Unfortunately, this particular kind of check is 
not possible with the HICAT data because similar high altitude measurements 
have not been made as yet. 2 ^ However, this difficulty may be partially cir¬ 
cumvented by using the HICAT system to obtain low altitude gust velocity 
spectra for which an abundance of comparison data exist, most notably the 
Boeing LO-LOCAT data (Reference 2l). 

Low altitude spectra were obtained from the landing approach portion of three 
HICAT tests. The spectra appear in Figure 67 . Note that all the gust velocity 
component spectra appear to have well defined -5/3 slopes and to be reasonably 
isotropic. This agrees with other low altitude gust velocity data and in par¬ 
ticular the extensive LO-LUCAT data. Time nistories for these tests are 
included with the high altitude CAT data in Appendix IV, Volume II. 


pi 

It is expected that some gust velocity data will eventually be obtained 
from XB-70 teste. 
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SflCTTON VI 

METEOROIOGICAL ASPECTS 


A major goal of the HICAT program was the collection and analysis of 
meteorological data pertinent to the study and determination cf the physical 
conditions associated with clear air turbulence. 

This section of the report lists the sites selected for sampling and tells 
why they were selected, describes the forecast procedures used at the various 
sites, discusses some data collection problems, and conr^rts concerning 
accuracy of upper level observations. Methods of predicting CAT are also 
discussed. A discussion of the relation between meteorological analyses and' 
obser/ed turbulence and an evaluation of HICAT forecast methods are presented. 
Finally, the HICAT procedure for the prediction of turbulence in the 40,000 
to 70,000 foot range is submitted. 

In order to substantiate the analysis methods described herein a detailed 
analysis of ten HICAT tests is provided in Appendix IG. Meteorological sum¬ 
maries are compiled for all the HICAT search flights in Apipendix VI, Volume II. 
The sumnaries include flight track maps, RAOB charts of temperature versus 
pressure, and 70 (or IOC) mb charts of temperature and wind. Detailed infor¬ 
mation about individual CAT encounters (i.e., runs) is provided in the HICAT 
Test Summary Table in Appendix IA. 

SITE SELECTION AND FIEID FORECAST METHODS 


Site Selection and Discussion of Operations 

Six sites were selected from which to base the U-2 flights for the HICAT pro¬ 
gram. These sites were selected to provide a variety of meteorological and 
geographical conditions for the study of high alticude clear air turbulence 
and, in addition, to complement the data obtained during the previous HICAT 
flight program. The six bases of operation were as follows: 


Bedford, England: March-April, 1967 

A British base of operations was selected to provide an opportunity 
to fly over the British Isles during periods Of intense tropospheric 
storms and their associated jetstreams. An additional objective was 
to fly the U-2 in conjunction with an instrumented Canberra aircraft 
operated by the Royal Aircraft Establishment (RAE). The Canberra, 
sampled altitudes in the 20,000 to 40,000-foot range along the 
same route flown by the U-2. 


y:y ■ fi.;. - ; > y:yy.v: ; :; . 
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(2) Barksdale Air Force Bftse, Louisiana: May 1967 

The primary purpose of operations from this base in the central 
iL ..ted States w«? to fly over areas of convective activity, i.e., 
thunderstorms, sqrvdLL line?:, usd fronts. Missions were planned and 
daily iiaiso:, was maintained with the Rational Severe Storms Labora¬ 
tory (HSSL) at fioraan, Oklahoma. N3SL predicted when and where con¬ 
vective activity could be expected. If Vue area of interest was 
within the range of the laboratory's radar network, HICAT flights 
were scheduled to coordinate with the RSSL Rough Rider flights. If 
the probability of storm activity was low, then HICAT missions were 
planned to investigate areas of turbulence predicted by Global 
Weather Central (GWC) or the HICAT meteorologist. 

(3) Loring Air Force Base. Maine: June-July, 1967 

Hew England, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland frequently have low pres¬ 
sure systems that move southwest to northeast across this region. 
Aloft, jetstreaas frequently converge and intensify. These condi¬ 
tions are favorable for the production of abundant turbulence. 
Another reason ter selecting the site was its proximity tc future 
superson!3 transport routes. 

(4) AlbrooJc Air Force . se. Canal Zone (Panama): July-August, 1967 

The primary objective for conducting HICAT tests from Panama was to 
investigate turbulence over the Tntertropical Convergence Zone 
(ITZ). 2 ^ The months of July and August are favorable for ITZ activ¬ 
ity. A secondary objective was to measure turbulence intensity over 
well-developed isolated thunderstorms. 

Numerous . dssions were completed above well developed thunderstorms 
and three flights were conducted over the ITZ, viz., tests 227, 228, 
and 231. 

(5) Patrick Air Force Base, Florida: September-October, 1967 

Florida was selected as the base from which to investigate clear air 
turbulence over a tropical storm or hurricane. September is con¬ 
sidered the month most favorable for hurricane development. 

Two hurricanes formed and moved within range during this period. 
Flights were made over hurricane Doria on 11 September (Test 24l) 
and Beulah on 20 Septenber (Test 247). 

(6) Edwards Air Force Base, California: Nov-Dec 1967, Jem-Feb 1968 

When originally planning the HICAT winter activity, it was expected 
that HICAT flights would be conducted from Okinawa and a base in the 
Mediterranean area. However, for a number of reasons, this period 
of the project v:as completed at Ec: -ds AFB, California. 


22 The axis, or a portion of the s\is, of the broad tradewind current of the 
tropics. This axis is the dividing line between the northeast trade winds 
in the northern hemisphere and the southeast trade wir.ds in the southern 
hemisphere. 
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In retrospect, this was a fortunate turn of events, since more 
turbulence, in terms of intensity and duration, was encountered in 
flights from Edwards AFB than at any of the five previous locations. 

Joint tests were conducted with the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research to investigate turbulence associated with mountain waves 
(Tests 279, 280, 281, 282, and 283 ). 

Forecasting Methods 

During the initial HICAT program and the redirected HICAT program, local 
meteorological facilities personnel were utilized for forecasting. In most 
cases, these personnel had little or no experience in forecasting CAT at 
levels above 40,000 ft. Consequently the Global Weather Central (GWC) fore¬ 
casts were used to some extent at all the bases. These forecasts comprise the 
only strictly comparable methods used at more than one base until the advent 
of the extended HICAT program and the employment of a field meteorologist for 
the HICAT Project. 

England - CAT forecasting at Bedford, England, was a joint effort by British 
and HICAT meteorologists. The forecasts utilized Global Weather Central (GWC) 
data together with analyses of the 100 , 70, and 50 mb constant pressure sur¬ 
face, tropopause height, RAOBs, and in some cases Richardson numbers. Jet- 
streams were routinely observed that crossed over the Scottish mountains. 
Whenever possible, an attempt was made to fly in the Global Weather Central 
(GWC) forecast area as well as in the most favorable area selected by the 
HICAT and British meteorologists. 

Louisiana - HICAT forecasts at Barksdale AFB (near Shreveport) were made with 
the assistance of base forecast personnel. The forecast method required analy¬ 
sis of the 70 mb pressure surface and horizontal temperature gradient. Also 
at this time, analyses were begun of the 70 mb Az (12 hour height change in 
meters of the 70 mb surface). RAOBs were analyzed and inspected for vertical 
temperature gradients. Particular attention was paid to the presence of 
inversions as related to the Haymond technique for forecasting turbulance 
(Reference 22), 

Maine - At Loring AFB the forecast procedure was essentially the same as that 
at Barksdale AFB, Louisiana. Basic weather maps analyzed were the 100 and 
70 mb constant pressure surfaces with horizontal temperature gradients over- 
layed, Az (70 mb height change chart), RAOB analyses, and chart of the thick¬ 
ness variation between the 70 mb and the 50 mb levels. By analysis of the 
thickness variation, determinations concerning temperature advection were made. 

The overall forecast was a cooperative effort between the HICAT meteorologist 
and Loring AFB forecasters. The Global Weather Central (GWC) forecast was 
received and evaluated each operational day. The GWC and HICAT forecasts 
agreed about ons-fourth of the time. When the forecasts did not correspond, 
an attempt was made to fly the HICAT aircraft in both areas. 
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Panama - At Albrook AFB, data analyzed were the 70 mb constant pressure 
chart with isotherms, the Az chart, the 70 mb-50 xhb thickness and RAOBs. 

The locally analyzed surface map was used to determine the degree of activity 
in the Intertropical Convergence Zone. Pilot and radar reports were also 
used to augment these data. Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone, weather per¬ 
sonnel cooperated with the HICAT meteorologist in the turbulence forecast 
effort. 

Operations from Panama clearly indicated the difficulty of operating over 
regions where there are few weather stations. An average of eight RAOBs 
were received each reporting period for sin area of 3,600,000 square miles - 
approximately one-tenth the number received for a similar area in the United 
States. Unfortunately, GWC forecasts, because of higher priority transmis¬ 
sions, were frequently received too late to be useful. 

Florida - Weather personnel at Patrick AFB assisted the HICAT meteorologist 
in making high altitude forecasts for operations over the southeastern states 
region. Forecasting procedures, except those for hurricanes, were initially 
quite similar to methods used at the previous three locations. A few 
synoptic events occurred, however, which indicated that a distinctive rela¬ 
tionship between horizontal temperature gradient and streamlines of the wind 
flow pattern might be used as a parameter for forecasting the location of 
turbulent areas. Subsequent analyses for these characteristics proved 
favorable. 

California - At Edwards AFB the 100, 70, and 50 mb analyses of constant pres¬ 
sure surface, isallohypse, 2 3 thickness patterns, and RAOBs were utilized when 
appropriate. Additionally, and as was done during the final phases of opera¬ 
tions from Patrick AFB, a detailed analysis was made of the horizontal and 
vertical temperature gradients and the horizontal two-dimensional wind 
vector field. 

The first upper level pattern, based on the thermal trough and wind flow 
method that indicated turbulence, was observed on 17 November, 1967- The 
pilot encountered moderate to severe CAT in the forecast area. This method 
of forecasting was used on subsequent missions. 

AVAILABILITY AND UMITATICNS OF METEOROLOGICAL DATA 

At the beginning of the Extended HICAT Program (March 1967), a comprehensive 
literature survey was conducted to determine what meteorological Information 
was available relative to analysis and forecasting of turbulence in the 
upper troposphere-lower stratosphere. 

As Indicated in the preceding forecast methods discussion, there wan little 
need for high altitude forecasts in the past, except for the operation of a 
few special purpose Air Force aircraft. There were sane theoretical studies 
concerning turbulence in general that had sane relevance, but at that time 
they had not been tested. It was necessary therefore to develop analysis 


00 

A line of equal change in height of a constant pressure surface over a 
specified prior interval of time. 
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techniques from which high altitude turbulence forecasts could be made. A 
prerequisite was that the forecasts be based upon data available on the 
national weather reporting network. 

DATA ACCURACY 

During the HICAT program a continuing effort has been made to reduce the 
errors normally associated with the analysis and evaluation of meteorological 
data. It is believed that the errors are at a minimum oven though in some 
instances it was necessary to make choices between two or more data sources 
(e.g., aircraft observation, teletype reports, national weather records 
center data), when obviously only one could be correct. When these problems 
occurred, personal judgment regarding the proper selection of data was the 
only recourse. Some aspects of weather data errors are discussed below. 

Radiosonde Data 

Since nearly all correlations of turbulence with meteorological factors 
involve the use of radiosonde and rawinsonde data, mention should be made of 
the accuracy of this data. It is probable, however, that discrepancies 
resulting from the spatial distribution of radiosonde stations (approximately 
250 um between stations in the U.S.A.) and from time differences between 
soundings (usually 12 hours and up to 24 hours in some foreign countries) 
have more effect on the results than the accuracy of the instruments 
themselves. 

Hodge (Reference 23) has deduced that resolution of ground equipment and 
evaluators plus interpolation errors cause a scatter band of around 1°C in the 
sounding profile. The scatter increases with height, probably due to the 
longer time interval between reference points in the upper levels resulting in 
a larger number of temperature interpolations. An error of 1°C in a 2000-foot 
layer would result in a 7-foot height error (Reference 24). Scatter resulting 
from the plotting of soundings of one radiosonde observation recorded on two 
sets of ground equipment imply that the major portion of the scatter does not 
result from the radiosonde itself (Ref. 20). Factory flight simulation tests 
have shown that errors greater than 1°C occur in using the U.S. Weather Bureau 
radiosonde only 11 percent of the time. The rawinsonde ballon system can be 
affected appreciably by precipitation and ice formation. In addition, the 
drag coefficient increases as the balloon changes shape from approximately a 
teardrop near the surface to a sphere at higher levels (Reference 24). 

Other factors influencing the reliability of wind data include lack of 
coherence between significant levels used in determining the temperature 
sounding and the levels of reported winds, rounding off of direction (to the 
nearest 10* in some countries), and the decreasing reliability of both 
recorded speeds and directions as the angle of the balloon approaches the 
horizon. In Australia, where wind speeds in the winter may exceed 100 knots 
over large height intervals, it is not uncoemon for a balloon to travel 
100 miles or more from the station by the time it reaches 60,000 feet. This, 
in turn adds to the difficulty of coordinating the spatial distribution of 
turbulence reports with radiosonde data. 
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Comparison of U-2 and RAOB Data 

During the climbout portion of HICAT Test 102, temperature measurements were 
obtained based upon two-second averages of the sampled data. These values 
are plotted in Figure 68 and compared with radiosonde observations from 
laverton (the flight's point of origin) and Wagga (about 230 miles northeast 
of Iaverton) as well as with the U.S. Standard Atmosphere. 

A close agreement exists between the flight measurements and the radiosonde 
data from Laverton, despite a time discrepancy of over one hour. Agreement 
with Wagga data is not as good because of the distance from Wagga to the 
climbout flight path. Since the wind direction at Laverton deviated very 
little with height, the distance the balloon travelled can be approximated 
by knowing its ascent rate and the average wind speed over the layer from sur¬ 
face to 56,000 feet. Thus, the distance is approximately 55 miles. Average 
wind directions over this layer for Laverton and Wagga were 215° and 225° 
respectively. The aircraft 1 s heading from takeoff to the leveling out point, 
90 miles northeast of Laverton, was 30 8 ; only 5° away from the direction the 
balloon was traveling. Hence, it can be concluded that the flight measure¬ 
ments and Laverton's radiosonde data were sampled along paths in close 
approximation with each other. 

Accuracy of Wind Data 

Three principal techniques are used to measure winds at the HICAT flight alti¬ 
tudes. The most conmonly used technique is referred to as RAWIN. The RAWIN 
system consists of a radar giving azimuth and elevation angle of a conven¬ 
tional, balloon-borne radiosonde. When GMD-2 radar or equivalent is available 
tiie slant range distance is also obtained. The other two principal systems 
consist of higher precision radar and either a Rose balloon or a Jimsphere 
balloon. These balloons are fixed diameter, super-pressure balloons that are 
especially designed to follow the wind more nearly than the conventional 
balloons. The Rose balloon is a smooth sphere, and the Jimsphere balloon has 
irregularly space protuberances upon a 2-meter diameter sphere. 

None of these systems directly indicates the wind at a given altitude. The 
wind velocity is computed using the horizontal positions at two distinct times 
During this time interval the balloon has risen through a finite altitude 
interval. Hence, the computed wind for the midpoint of the altitude interval 
is based upon the horizontal distances of two points at different altitudes. 
The difference between the true wind and the computed wind is a function of 
the accuracy to which the time interval and the positions of the two points 
are known compared to the magnitude of the altitude interval. For the present 
purpose it is not necessary to discuss the relative merits of the Rose and the 
Jimsphere balloons. It is sufficient to state that djtr.J.led studies and 
experiments with the Rose and Jimsphere balloons and their radar tracking 
systems have definitely established that there are many features of the wind 
that are not detectable by the widely used RAWIN system. In the RAWIN system 
the points used to compute the wind are approximately 600 meters different in 
altitude. In the Rose and Jimsphere systems the difference in altitude is 
approximately 50 meters. Also, the higher precision radar used in the Rose 
and Jimsphere systems determines the balloon positions more accurately by 
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Figure 68 Comparison of HICAT Temperature Data with Radiosonde Data 


appropriately an order of magnitude. The results obtained by the Jimcphere 
and the Rose balloon systems Indicate wind profiles significantly different 
from the profiles obtained by the RAWIN system. For example, the Jimsphere 
system gives the winds at 25-meter intervals of altitude and these profiles 
show many fluctuations of the wind with altitude that the RAWIN system does 
not distinguish. 

Unfortunately, the Rose and Jimsphere wind sensor systems axe relatively new 
they are used at only a few selected locations and for special purposes while 
the older RAWIN system is the only system used routinely and extensively. 
Further limitations are placed upon the practiced use of the wind data by the 
methods used to transmit and store the RAWIN data. The winds are reported 
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for significant pressure surface altitudes (e.g., 70 nib surface level) and 
for 5000-foot altitude intervals above 20,000 feet. Directions are reported 
only to the nearest 10°. These widely spaced altitudes combined with the 
inaccuracy of the wind determination for ary given altitude make it impossible 
to compute small scale vertical wind shears. 

For these reasons the wind observations available to the aviation meteorolo¬ 
gist lack the resolution desired for accurate calculation of wind shears at 
the HICAT levels and are considered inadequate for use in the prediction of 
high altitude clear air turbulence. 

ANALYSES 

Prior to the beginning of HICAT operations on 16 November, 1967> from Edwards 
Air Force Base, California, a number of meteorological analysis techniques 
had been tested with varying degrees of success. Analyses of tropopause 
slopes, horizontal and vertical wind shear, Richardson numbers, isobaric stir- 
faces, pressure height changes, and thickness patterns did not provide any 
outstanding indications that these parameters could be developed into objec¬ 
tive forecast techniques. It should be recalled that any forecast technique 
developed must be based on the use of routinely available teletype and 
facsimile data. 

A discussion of the problems and results of various analyses during the 
extended phase of the HICAT program follows. 

Temperature Gradients 

Horizontal Gradients - That a relation exists between horizontal temperature 
gradients and clear air turbulence in the troposphere has been recognized for 
some time. Kadlec (Reference 25) in his analysis of 963 airline flights wrote, 
"a refinement- in the theory that atmospheric temperature changes may indicate 
clear air turbulence indicates that a rate of temperature change of 1°C per 
minute with a total change of 2°C is the most effective combination for 
detecting impending significant turbulence." 

The flights studied by KadJ.ec were generally at altitudes below 40,000 feet, 
so it was not established whether his hypothesis would apply to the lower 
stratosphere. It is significant that Corwin (Reference 26) observed a hori¬ 
zontal temperature gradient of 5°C/l20 nm to be associated with CAT in the 
tropospheric range of 15,000 to 40,000 feet. 

Vertical Gradients - '^.e association between CAT and large vertical tempera¬ 
ture gradients has also been recognized for some time. 3. M- Serebreny 
(Reference 27) stated in 1954, "Turbulence is a result of an abrupt increase 
or decrease of wind velocity in the thermal gradient. The stronger the verti¬ 
cal shear the more stable the lapse rate." This conment concerned turbulence 
observed in the troposphere but wa3 considered probably applicable to 
turbulent conditions in the HICAT range. 
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Frederick B. Haymond, CWO, USAF (Reference 22) in evaluating 953 forecasts for 
100 U-2 flights out of Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, observed that 
excellent forecast verification was achieved by predicting stratospheric CAT 
to occur in areas and near levels of large inversions as follows: 

<1.5°C/1000 ft No CAT 

1.5° to 2.5°C/l000 ft light CAT 

2.5° to 4.0°c/l000 ft Moderate CAT 

>4°C/1000 ft Severe CAT 

D. T. Prophet (Reference 28) has postulated that these vertical temperature 
gradients are manifestations of the character of the turbulence producing 
wave. He has calculated wave dimensions and the approximate rms vertical 
accelerations that an aircraft might experience in the area of a vertical 
sounding. 

Temperature Gradients in HICAT Tests - From the foregoing it appeared that 
horizontal and vertical temperature gradients would be useful indicators of 
high altitude clear air turbulence. The unknown factor, of course, was 
whether the relation between horizontal and vertical temperature gradients and 
CAT in the stratosphere would be similar to the relation between horizontal 
and vertical temperature gradients and CAT in the troposphere. Ultimately it 
was determined that when correlation between space and time 2 ^ and observed 
CAT was good, temperature gradients were considered to be better indicators 
of turbulence in the 50,000 to 70,000 foot range than any other routinely 
available meteorological data. In this context the temperature g -adients 
include large lapse rates as well as large inversion rates obtained from 
RAOB reports. 

A suggested relation between temperature gradients and CAT is indicated in 
Table III. This relation is based on studies of high altitude CAT histories 
of measured turbulence encounters between 45,000 and 70,000 feet and the 
associated meteorological analyses. The section on HICAT Forecast Procedures 
refers to specific examples. 


TABLE III TEMPERATURE GRADIENTS AND HIGH ALTITUDE CAT 



2 ^Space: altitude 11000 feet and radius of 100 nautical miles of RAOB 
station, Time: 12 hours or less. 
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The horizontal temperature gradients referred to in'Table III are those 
measured from analysis of the appropriate pressure surface. Accurate deter¬ 
mination of the horizontal temperature gradient for an interval less than 
the sp'icin'* between R.,'3 stations is a somewhat subjective procedure. This 
factor must be considered when using the table as a forecast guide. 

Associated with the horizontal and vertical temperature gradients are wave 
patterns that appear in temperature analyses along the 70 mb surface. These 
waves, as defined by horizontal tenperature analysis, are about 300 to 
1000 nm long. As the wavelength decreases and the ratio of wave heignt to 
wavelength increases, the following relations between turbulence and wave 
patterns have teen observed: 

« 

0 

9 Large waves have been found to be associated with moderate or 
greater CA1, medium waves vith light to moderate CAT, and small 
waves with light or less CAT. 

t In terms of the ratio of wave height to half wavelength, large 
waves have a ratio of approximately 4/3 or greater, medium waves 
have a ratio of about 4/3 to 3/4, and sma.ll waves a ratio of about 
3/4 or less. 

An example of a medium wave and the determination of the ratio is shown in 
Figure 69- Examples of medium to large waves appear in Figures 129, 146, and 
152. Small wave examples appear in Volume II, Appendix VI, Tests 214, 217, 
and 263. Waves tend to be large in areas of pronounced cyclonic curvature of 
the maximum velocity wind flow. In areas of straight line or weak anticyclonic 
wind flow, waves tend to be small. Compare this with the large wave over the 
ABQ, DEN, AMA area in Figure 77. 

Constant Pre s sure Surfaces 

The mandatory reporting levels corresponding closely to the operating alti¬ 
tudes for project HICAT were at 100 mb, 70 mb, and 50 mb. The 70 mb chart 
was adopted as being most representative of the level of interest. Analysis 
of the constant pressure surface and horizontal temperature field, which are 
usu ally overlayed on one chart, were drawn separately in order to reduce 
personal bias. One particularly notable feature apparent from the analysis 
of the 70 mb constant pressure surfaces and associated winds was the manner 
in which the observed winds seem to vary from the gradient winds. The wind 
flow is often across the height contours (ageostroplc) and when such is the 
case the result is rising and subsiding air. 

Examination of the 70 mb constant pressure surface charts (Figures 70 through 
73) illustrate the short wave ( 300-800 mi) appearance of the 70 mb pressure 
surface as compared with the usually uniform long sine wave (1000 to 3000 
miles) characteristic of the 500 mb, 300 mb or 200 mb surface. Note also 
th t in comparing the 70 mb winds, for example, with the 70 mb constant 
pressure surface (Figures 73 and 77) > the winds vary coftsiierably from 
geostropic flow. 


* 
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Figure 69 Medium Height Horizontal Isothermal Wave Pattfern 


Pressure Height Changes 

Analyses of the change in height, in meters, of tht 70 njb constart pressure 
surface were completed on approximate]y 40 tests. It was thought that if 
turbulence was in fact directly associated with vertical motion, ther. changes 
in heights (Az) of the constart pies sure surface would he a good indicator 
of the possible existence of turbulent areas. No conclusions were reached 
concerning this method for locating turbulence; however, it is be~ieved the 
procedure warrants further study. 

Thickness Variation Between Constant Pressure Surfaces 

One reason for thickness analysis is to de'•ermine if thermal change is 
occurring in a layer. The thermal change say be a result of advection, 
radiation, or some other process. If thermal change is occuiring, there 
should be packing or spreading of the isotherms. Since certain horizontal 
temperature gradients are known to be associated with CAT, it is logical to 
assume that thickness patterns may be an indicator of turbulent areas. This 
procedure was not tested during this phate of project HIGAT becaut ' of 
manpower considerations but is considered a technique worthy of further 
study. 
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Figure 71 70 MB Constant Pressure Chart - Test 264 




















Constant Pressure Chart - Test 266 
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Figure 74 Isentropic Chart - Test 266 


Isentropic Surfaces 

Isentropic surfaces (surfaces of constant potential temperature in respect; 
to time and space) were analyzed for a number of special cases. 

In their paper, "The Nature of Clear Air Turbulence," Reiter and Hayman 
(Reference 29) stated, "It became evident, however, that all cases of 
moderate and severe CAT were located in, or very close to, the axis of a 
downward drop in the isentropic surfaces - the isentropic trough." These 
were observations of turbulence located in the troposphere. It seemed 
logical to assume, however, that the processes involved would apply to tur¬ 
bulence in the HICAT range, and analyses were completed in order to corre¬ 
late with observed turbulence (Appendix IG, Tests 202, 204, 218, 220, 264, 
265, and 266). 

Figure 74 is an isentropic cross section through Yucca Flat, Nevada,Winslow, 
Arizona, and Albuquerque, New Mexico at OOOOZ, 2 December 1967* 

The Baroclinic zone 2 5 is quite pronounced over Albuquerque, New Mexico. As 
stated above by Reiser and Hayman, the turbulence was encountered near the 
axis of an isentropic trough. It uhould be noted, however, that the turbu¬ 
lence has decreased to very light at 57,500 feet which was at the low point 

state of stratification in a fluid in which surfaces of constant 
pressure (isobaric) Intersect surfaces of constant density (isosteric). 
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in the isentropic trough. The severe CAT was observed to be at about 54,000 
feet which was fL ightly below the level of the inversion. Although the 
turbulence was In fact along the axis of the isentropic trough, the severe 
turbulence was in an isentropic hump. It is perhaps more significant that 
the turbulence occurred near the vertical axis of a zone in which there was 
considerable packing and spreading of the isentropes. 

Cloud Photographs 

In order to obtain information concerning cloud structure over which turbu¬ 
lence was sampled, tJ-2 pilots sometimes took pictures with a hand-held 35 mm 
camera. 

Approximately 1000 color shots were made during the period of this report. 
Although the pictures cannot be included as a part of this report, one 
interesting example is shown in Figure 75. Below the photograph is a diagram 
of the hurricane cloud formation. The unshaded area represents approximately 
the area shown in the photo. This picture was taken as the pilot was flying 
iu the Southwest quadrant of hurricane Doria which at that time was about 
300 nautical miles east of Norfolk, Virginia, end near 37°N, 71°W. 

T errain 

Table IV provides a comparison of observed CAT intensity over three categories 
of terrain for all HICAT test runs. The percent of the total flight time over 
each terrain category is shown in parenthesis. Turbulence runs were classified 
light, moderate, or severe and then assigned to the appropriate terrain 
classification. The percentage of each intensity in a given category and the 
percentage of run* per category are also presented. 

TABLE IV CAT INTENSITY VERSUS TERRAIN 


\Total Fit 
\ Time 

\ (*) 

Terrain Category 

(27*1 

Water 

(37*) 

Flat Lands 

(36*) 

Mountains 

All 

CAT \ 

Intensity \ 



Relief Diff 
< 2500 ft 

Relief Diff 
>2500 ft 

Categories 

No. of Runs 

No. of Runs 

No. of Runs 

No. of Runs 

Light 

40 

80 * 

118 

67* 

101 

49* 

259 

60 * 

Moderate 

10 

20* 

55 

31* 

79 

38* 

144 

33* 

Severe 

0 

o* 

3 

2* 

27 

13* 

30 

7* 

Total 

50 

11* 

176 

41* 

207 

48* 

433 

100* 
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THE UNSHADED AREA OF 
THE DIAGRAM CORRE¬ 
SPONDS TO THE VIEW OF 
HURRICANE DORIA 
VISIBLE IN THE PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH 


Figure 75 Cloud Structure of Hurricane Doria 
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The distribution of the turbulence by severity indicates the more intense 
CAT is associated with an increase in relief difference. There is some 
evidence of an increase in the amount of turbulence encountered over mountains 
and flat lands as opposed to water. This appears to be true because roughly 
equal time was flown over each category and yet a much smaller number of 
encounters cf turbulence occurred over water. 

FORECAST EVALUATION 

Verification cf weather forecasts has been a controversial subject for more 
than sixty years and has affected nearly the entire field of meteorology. 

Brier and Allen (Reference 30) have given a comprehensive review of the 
methods as well as the problems of forecast verification. Some of the 
methods reviewed by them have been applied to the forecasts made by the 
HICAT meteorologist. 

Before any satisfactory verification scheme is adopted it is necessary to 
determine the primary purpose to be served by the verification and the fore¬ 
casts. The observations must be given in explicit terms; either categorical 
or numerical terms must be used. In this report, the verification data 
presented will be used as a basis from which to compare future work. The 
expression of the forecast and the observations in explicit terns is not a 
simple matter although it may appear so. The terms very light turbulence, 
light turbulence, moderate turbulence, and severe turbulence were used 
throughout this program. These subjective terms can be given objective 
interpretation as described in Data Editing, Section V. 

In the following paragraphs, the intensity classification of turbulence runs 
given by the editor of the c ::allograph records were used. It is important 
to note, however, that in many instances the pilot reports differed signifi¬ 
cantly in both the degree and location of the turbulence. Most of these 
differences arise from subjective reactions of the pilot in registering the 
CAT while some are iue to the subjective evaluation of the editor in select¬ 
ing and categorizing CAT samples. Samples which were very light or very 
short were normally ignored, as described in Section V. A few samples went 
unedited if they coincided with instrument malfunctions or large amplitude 
aircraft maneuvers. 

To satisfy the requirement of objectivity with respect to the forecasts, it is 
also necessary to set specific limits on the time, location, and altitude in 
addition to the degree of turbulence. For the first forecast verification the 
limits were that portion of the entire flight above 45,000 ft. Table V is a 
contingency table for 89 HICAT search flights in the Extended program. 

From this table it is seen (on the diagonal) that 46 (52$) of the forecasts 
were correct and 80 (90^) were within one intensity category of being correct. 
Table VI indicates the percent of time each observed category was correctly 
forecast. 
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TABLE V CONTINGENCY TABLE FOR HICAT FORECASTS 
BY FLIGHT FOR ALL FLIGHTS FORECAST 


CAT 

Intensity 

Observed 

(Edited) 


CAT Intensity Forecast 



None 

Very Light 

Light 

Moderate 

Severe* 

Total 

None 

4 

0 

5 

2 

0 

11 

Very light 

1 

7. 

16 

2 

0 

26 

Light 

0 

3 

17 

3 

0 

23 

Moderate 

0 

0 

8 

18 

0 

26 

Severe 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Total 

5 

10 

46 

27 

0 

-- _ . _i 

89 


*A special problem arises with forecasts of regions of severe turbulence 
because the Air Force prohibits flights to such regions. Consequently, 
some slight downward bias in forecast intensity level is introduced. 


Another commonly used measure of forecast skill is the skill score defined by 



where 

R is the number of correct forecasts 
T is tLe total number of forecasts 

E is the expected value based on some standard such as chance, 
persistence, or climatology, 


TABUS VI PERCENT OF TIME OBSERVED CAT INTENSITY 
CATEGORY WAS CORRECTLY FORECAST 



CAT Intensity Forecast 


None 

Very Light 

Light 

Moderate 

Severe 

Percent correct 

80 

27 

74 

69 

0 
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When E is based on chance, it is defined by 


= r 


Vi 


where 

R i is the total of the ith rcw of a contingency table 
Ch is the total of the ith column of a contingency table 

Under such a verification system, perfect forecasts give a score of 1.0, and 
for forecasts no better than chance the score is 0.0. For the forecasts in 
Table V the skill score is .35. The computation of the pure chance score 
from the values given in Table V makes no allowance for skill in designating 
the flight path. 

From Table V, if a weight 0 is assigned to a correct forecast, weight 1 to a 
forecast one category off, weight 2 to a forecast two categories off, etc., 
the standard deviation will be one category. 

The contingency table for HICAT forecasts by legs for 30 flights is shown in 
Table VII. A leg is defined as the flight route between primary navigational 
check points. The legs averaged about 300 miles. An example of the HICAT 
forecast and verification form used is shown in Figure 76 for Test 256. From 
this table it is seen that 4l (44$) of the forecasts were correct and 62 ( 67 $) 
were within one category. The skill score is 0.23- 

An analysis of the forecasts by altitude and by legs gave the following 
results: of those forecasts that were correct by category, 28 specified the 
observed altitude within ±1000 feet, 2 specified the observed altitude within 
±2500 feet, and 3 specified the observed altitude within ±5000 feet. 

TABLE VII CONTINGENCY TABLE FOR HICAT FORECAST 
BY LEGS FOR 30 FLIGHTS 


Observed 

Turbulence 

CAT Intensity Forecast 

None 

Very Light 

Light 

Moderate 

Severe 

Total 

None 

19 

6 

25 

0 

0 

50 

Very Light 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

Light 

3 

0 

16 

1 

0 

20 

Moderate 

0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

12 

Severe 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Total 

23 

7 

55 

8 

0 

93 
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KIC AT FORECAST ' VERF1CATI0N FORM 



VLs ♦ .05-.1 r Lt: £ . 1 - ,23 r Mod: * .25 -5k 9vr : * ;5-.V5 Ejrtj ^.75* 


Figure 76 HICAT Forecast and Verification Form 


A different evaluation by flights shows that for 89 flights: 

CAT forecast CAT observed Observed/foreeast 

84 Flights 77 Flights 82$ 

For five flights out of 89 , the forecast was for no CAT. Four flights 
observed no CAT, one flight observed light CAT. Evaluation of 93 forecasts 
for flight route legs shows that CAT was forecast 70 times and observed 
43 times for a score of 62 $. 

Thus, while comparisons among these scores are interesting and indicate by 
their variability the difficulties of scoring forecast verifications, the 
actual scores themselves are not statistically significant. They do not 
differentiate factors associated with location, season, meteorological situa 
tion, or the forecaster's learning curve. However, some of the forecast 
verification scores^ may have some value for future comparisons. 

2 %ost notably those for the "30 flights" at Edwards AFB where only one 
forecasting method was used. 

\ 
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HICAT FORECAST PROCEDURE 

From experience gained through the use of analysis and forecast procedures 
described and discussed previously, a method is presented for the prediction 
of CAT in the lower stratosphere which is considered objective enough in 
scope to be an effective forecast tool. The method works best with current 
meteorological data. Data more than twelve hours old should not be used. 

The procedure is as follows: 

STEP I: SELECT LEVEL OF INTEREST AND ANALYZE THE MOST APPROPRIATE MANDATORY 
LEVELS FOR HORIZONTAL ISOTHERMS AND WIND FLOW 

To select the proper level to be analyzed, determine the altitude to be flown 
and analyze the mandatory reporting surface nearest the level of interest. 

For example, if the altitude to be flown is 63,500 feet, or close to that 
altitude, the 70 mb chart would be most appropriate, and one level would 
probably suffice. If the altitude to be flown is 57>000 feet, it would be 
desirable to analyze the 100 mb and 70 mb levels. 

The upper level analyses must then be inspected for well defined thermal 
troughs and ridges. In the stratosphere, a thermal trough is said to exist 
where the warm air (isotherms) dips southward, and a thermal ridge is said 
to exist where the cold air (isotherms) projects northward. Utilize Table III 
and the subsequent horizontal isothermal wave analysis as a CAT forecast guide. 

Figure 77 is a good example of a thermal pattern that was associated with 
severe turbulence. Note that the thermal pattern defines a wave with a ratio 
of height to half wavelength of 330 nw/240 nm of 1.37. This is considered 
a large wave. Waves of this dimension are associated with turbulent condi¬ 
tions and one can assume turbulence will be abundant in the regions where 
they are located. Also, note the 10°C horizontal temperature gradient between 
Albuquerque (ABQ) and El Paso (ELP). 

An example of the type of horizontal thermal pattern where turbulence will be 
light or nonexistent is shown in Figure 78. The isotherms are widely spaced 
(2°C/6 o 0 nm) and are near zonal (i.e., enst-wesc) in the area that was 
sampled. No turbulence was encountered (i.e., in agreement with the hori¬ 
zontal criteria of Table III). 

STEP II: PLOT ALL RAOBS ADJACENT TO FLIGHT ROUTE TO INCLUDE DATA 10,000 FEET 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE FLIGHT ALTITUIE 

Inspect the RAOBS for vertical temperature gradients, utilizing Table III as 
a forecast guide. Note that in the PAOB analyses presented in tests 182 
through 285 (Appendix IG and VI), observations for the 150 - 50 mb layers 
were plotted. The range was from 45,000 to 67,500 feet, which adequately 
covered the altitudes of interest in Project HICAT. 

An example of a large vertical temperature gradient is that shewn for ABQ in 
Figure 79* For the layer 51*500 to 56,500 feet, a vertical gradient of 
3°C/l000 feet was observed. Severe turbulence was present in this layer. 
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Figure 7? 70 MB Temperatures and Winds Chart - Test 266 
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TUffEMTlME - UCCttB C 


Figure 79 PAGE Charts - Test 266 

An example of a small vertical temperature gradient is that shown for Caribou 
in Figure 80. The gradient is 0.17°C/l000 feet. No CAT was found in this 
case. 

An important point in this procedure is the nroper selection of the layer to 

be considered. To illustrate, consider the soundings for Dodge City (EEC) 

and Oklahoma City (OKC) in Figure 8l. To examine the vertical temperature 
gradient for DDC, the level selected should be from 6l nib to 50 mb. For OKC 

it would be desirable to inspect the entire sounding from 150 mb to ^0 mb. 

STEP III: FORECASTING CHANGES IN TURBULENT CONDITIONS 

Some general observations concerning the prediction of movement and changes 
in intensity of turbulence in the 45,000 - 70,000 feet range are as follows; 

(a) Turbulent conditions usually move at the speed of major systems 
apparent at the 300-200 mb levels (me ntain waves excepted). 

(b) HICAT tests indicate that turbulence in abundant above regions 
of pronounced cyclonic curvature of a i tror g Jetstream and move'' 
near the speed of the axis of the Jetstream trough 


27 

This type of turbulence w.mld probably continue iti one location as long as 
an active trough remained in the area. 
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(c) Turbulence is usually light or nonexistent in areas where the 
general circulation (wind flow) is near straight line or slightly 
anti-cyclonic (mountain waves excepted). 

(d) Turbulence may be expected to increase over areas'of active 
squall line development. 

(e) Turbulence (based on radiosonde and aircraft observations) has 
been observed to last from a few minutes to over 72 hours at 
one location. 

The procedure described above can be used by any forecaster having access to 
first and second transmissions of rawinsonde or radiosonde data and is a 
relatively rapid practical procedure for routine use. 

RECAPITUIATION 

In reviewing the various types of analyses and forecast procedures that have 
been used in connection with the meteorological support of the HIGAT program, 
the following aspects appear to be most significant: 

• Detailed analyses of the ten special HICAT tests show convincingly 
that certain features apparent from isentropic analyses are 
related to the occurrence of CAT. For example, in all cases 
where isentropic analysis was accomplished and significant 
turbulence was encountered near in time and space to the analysis 
area, the turbulence was found to occur along the vertical axis 

of a pronounced baroclinic zone. In areas of little baroclinicity 
or small slopes in the isentropic surfaces, turbulence was very 
light or absent. 

• The ageostropic concept, or that of wind flowing across the height 
contours, is not conclusively substantiated in this report. Fow- 
evev, comparing the 70 mb pressure analyses in Figures 70, 71> 72, 
and 73 with the corresponding wind analysis in Figures 105, 140, 
146, and 152, one can see evidence that strongly supports the idea 
of ageostropic flow. In these cases turbulence could be attributed 
to vertical motion created by flow across the pressure height 
contours. 

• The relationship between CAT and the horizontal and vertical 
temperature gradients and horizontal isothermal wave patterns 
appears to be substantiated by the HICAT data. Hie horizontal 
and vertical gradients found to be associated with high altitude 
CAT in the lower stratosphere are similar to those previously- 
found to be associated with CAT at lower altitudes, i.e., in the 
upper troposphere. 
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SECTION VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


The HICAT measurements were obtained in U-2 test flights covering approximately 
412,000 statute miles in twelve geographical areas 2 8. The following conclusions 
are based upon an analysis of the clear air turbulence measured in these flights 
in the altitude band from 45,000 to 70,000 feet: 


1. A comparison of the turbulence measured in the FICAT program with that 
measured by VGH recorders in U-2 operational flights (Reference 8) on the basis 
of frequency of exceedance of derived equivalent gust velocity indicates the 
following: 


• In both programs, the turbulence in the 60,000 to 70,000 foot altitude 
band was less severe than in the 50,000 J o 60,000 foot band. 

• In both altitude bands, the intensities encountered in the HICAT 
program were significantly more severe than reflected in the opera¬ 
tional data, and yet the maximum U<} e was 12 percent below the value 
ordinarily specified for structural design. 

2. The HICAT gust velocity power spectral densities are characterized, on the 
average, by slopes on the log-log plots of -1.44 to -1.71 for the vertical and 
longitudinal components of turbulence. On the same basis the lateral compo¬ 
nent was found to have slopes of -1.60 to -1.87 Where comparable data are 
available, the longitudinal slopes are about the same as reported previously 
for the Redirected HICAT program in Reference 5. However, the vertical and 
lateral slopes range about 7 percent steeper than those of Reference 5, possibly 
because of the increased gust intensity of the newer data. 

3. The HICAT gust velocity power spectral density curves, on the average, 
remain straight or nearly straight on the log-log plots to wavelenths approach¬ 
ing 10,000 feet. The corresponding average scale of turbulence, defined as the 
constant L in the Von Karman equation or similar equations, is at least 2000 feet. 

4. The turbulence encountered in the HICAT flights appeared to be distinctly 
nonstationary, i.e., the statistical properties of the gust velocity time 
series data were found to vary significantly within the turbulence samples. As 
a result at least in part of this lack of stationarity, the ratio of peak air¬ 
plane acceleration to rms acceleration measured during a CAT traverse was found to 
to range from 1.16 to 2.53 times the ratio predicted by theory (Rice’s equation) 
for a stationary Gaussian time history. 


25 


Includes both the Extended and the Redirected programs. 


29, 


The higher range of values in this component is attributed to instrument ncise. 
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5. A comparison of the gust velocity component power spectral densities indicates 
all three components to be about equal in severity at the highest measured 
frequencies (roughly 0.007 cycles per foot); it shows the lateral components 
however, to become somewhat more severe at the lower frequencies. RMS gust 
velocities obtained by integrating the power spectral densities over the fre¬ 
quency range from 0.0005 to 0.007 cycles per foot (2000 ft to 100 ft wave¬ 
lengths) indicate that the lateral component is more severe than the 
longitudinal by 10 percent and more severe than the vertical by 20 percent. 

At the longer wavelengths, there is some indication that these percentages 
increase. However, in view of the somewhat lower quality of the lateral gust 
velocity measurements, the observed percentage differences amongst the three com¬ 
ponents are not considered large enough to justify a conclusion that high altitude 
clear air turbulence, on the average, is anisotropic. 

6. Pilot elevator control motions were found to augment the effects of the turbu¬ 
lence, i.e., to produce higher eg accelerations and thus higher U(j e values. 

In four turbulence rims where elevator motion was extensive, the highest U(j e 
peaks were increased by factors of 3 to 4 in one run and by factors of 1.25 
to 2.00 in the others. However, the effect in the HICAT data on the average 
is judged to be considerably less than the lowest factor above. 

7. Values of A (ratio of rms eg normal acceleration to rms gust velocity) used 
for obtaining probability distributions of rms gust velocity from operational 
VGH data are about 25 percent higher for the U-2, when based on measured 
frequency-response functions determined by the cross spectrum method, than 
when obtained by the simple theory ordinarily used for this purpose. As a 
result, the rms gust velocity distributions obtained using the simple theory 
are about; 25 percent more severe than would be obtained using the measured 
frequency-response functions determined by the cross spectrum method. The N 0 
value for the U-2 is about O.85 cps. A considerably greater effect on A and 

a smaller value of N 0 are found when the spectrum method is used. These 
results are applicable when the rms gust velocity is related to the rms eg 
acceleration by means of a Von Karman spectral, shape with L - 2500 feet. 

8. Use of a high-pass numerical filter that passed without attenuation all wave¬ 
lengths shorter than 7000 feet, and virtually eliminated all wavelengths longer 
than 17,000 feet, was found to reduce the highest gust velocities by from 7 to 

23 percent as determined from the peak counts of absolute gust velocities. 

9. From a meteorological standpoint the following conclusions are significant: 

• In the HICAT altitude range above the tropopause, observed CAT inten¬ 
sity was found to vary in proportion to the magnitude of the horizontal 
and vertical temperature gradients. 

• Isotherms along the 70 mb constant pressure surface were found to dis¬ 
play wave-like patterns. The wave steepness, as defined by horizontal 
temperature analysis, was found to be proportional to CAT intensity. 

• In the HICAT altitude range of the lower stratosphere, and above regions 
of pronounced cyclonic curvature of the maximum winds in the tropo¬ 
sphere, waves as indicated by isotherms along a constant pressure sur¬ 
face tend to be steep and therefore are associated with CAT of moderate 
to severe intensity. 
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• In the HICAT altitude range of the lower stratosphere and above 
regions of straight or slightly anti-cyclonic light winds in the 
upper troposphere, waves as indicated by isotherms along a constant 
pressure surface, tend to be shallow and therefore are associated 
with CAT of light or less intensity. 

• Turbulence in HICAT range of the lower stratosphere is frequently 
encountered above the region of the major tropospheric trough and 
moves near the speed of the axis of the trough (mountain waves 
excepted). 

e The foregoing factors were used to develop a practical procedure 
for forecasting CAT in the lower stratosphere. The procedure was 
substantiated with HICAT aircraft test measurements. 
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APPENDIX I 
IE TAILED ANALYSIS 

This appendix contains certain details of the analysis and results 
required to substantiate the discussion of Sections V and VI. It consists 
of the following subsections: 

A. HICAT TEST SUMMARY TABLE (Page 156) 

B. METHOD OF REMOVING EFFECT OF EIEVATOR MOTION FROM U. TIME 
HISTORIES (Page 177) 

C. FREQUENCY RESPONSE FUNCTIONS AND DERIVED CG ACCELERATION SPECTRA 
(Page 184) 

D. SELECTION OF FILTER CHARACTERISTICS FOR ETCH PASS FILTERING OF 
ABSOLUTE GUST VELOCITY (Page 188) 

E. MATHEMATICALLY IEFINED GUST VELOCITY POWER SPECTRAL EENSITY 
CURVES (Page 205) 

F. NORMALIZED GUST VELOCITY SPECTRA (Page 218) 

G. IETAIIED METEOROLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF TEN HICAT TESTS (Page 221) 
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A. HICAT TEST SUMMARY TABLE 


This appendix consists of the HICAT Test Summary Table. Most of the entries 
are self-explanatory; however, some amplification is presented in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs. 

An "f" under the test number indicates a ferry flight respectively. The sym¬ 
bols following the run numbers^O, L (level), T (turn), C (climb), and D (descent) 
are indicative of the aircraft flight path during the turbulence penetration. 

X and Y distances from the base are obtained from the inertial platform. 

Average altitude is obtained when possible from the high-altitude pressure 
sensor and has been corrected for position error. The aircraft heading angle 
is obtained from the inertial platform and can differ from the ground track 
angle depending upon atmospheric winds. The heading angle is measured from 
true north to the direction the aircraft is pointed. The average wind direc¬ 
tion, following meteorological convention, is measured from true north to the 
direction from which the wind is blowing. 

The intensity of the turbulence in each run is indicated in several ways. It 
is classified subjectively in accordance with the oscillogram editing notes as 
VL (very light), L (light), etc. It is described by the maximum and minimum 
incremental eg acceleration, the maximum and minimum derived equivalent gust 
velocity, the rod mean square (rms) eg acceleration, and rms derived equiva¬ 
lent gust velocity. In addition, where true gust velocity components were 
computed, the GAT intensity is also indicated by truncated spectral rms values 
at 2000-foot wavelength and at the maximum standard wavelength, i.e., one of 
the following: 1*000, 10,000, 20,000 or 40,000 feet. For seme runs a consider¬ 
able reduction in statistical reliability was accepted in order to obtain rms 
data up to the 40,000-foot wavelength. These cases are indicated by an aster¬ 
isk. Also shown for same cases are the rms deviations obtained directly from 
the gust velocity component time histories. 

Gaps in the table occur when the eg acceleration or U de peak count data indi¬ 
cate the turbulence was of insufficient intensity or duration to warrant further 
processing to determine gust velocity time histories and power spectra. Gaps 
also result from instrument or equipment malfunctions 


3°Te8t 280-7 is not a separate run as indicated; it is actually the result of 
costoining two shorter adjacent runs (i.e., runs 5 and 6) to obtain better 
resolution of long waves. 
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B. METHOD OF REMOVING EFFECT OF ELEVATOR FROM U. TIME HISTORIES 

_ae_ 

The method used to remove the effect of elevator motion from the eg normal 
acceleration time histories was obtained from References 10 and 11. 

In order to use the method, flight test data was required. This was obtained 
from several elevator pulse maneuvers in which measurements of elevator 
motion and the resulting eg normal acceleration were made. The flight condi¬ 
tion for the pulses was based upon an approximate average of all the runs 
listed in Appendix I of Reference 5, i.e., altitude of 55)000 feet, Mach num¬ 
ber of 0.70, and equivalent airspeed of 139 knots. In addition to the eleva¬ 
tor pulses, roller coaster maneuvers were also performed. All maneuvers 
were performed in smooth air. 

Two elevator pulses were chosen for this analysis. The time histories of 
adjusted elevator position and incremental eg normal acceleration for these 
pulses are shown in Figures 82 through 85. One set of time histories is for 
a positive elevator pulse and the other for a negative elevator pulse. 

The first step in determining the time response of eg normal acceleration 
due to a unit elevator impulse is to eva]uate the Fourier transforms of each 
of the elevator pulses and responses. This is accomplished by using the 
numerical procedure and tables presented in References 10 and 11. A require¬ 
ment for using this method is that both the initial value (at zero time) and 
the steady state value, after the pulse and response have decayed, be zero. 
The time histories as measured are shown as dotted lines. 

It can be seen that the steady state value of elevator position and eg normal 
acceleration are not at zero for any of the four time histories. This 
required that an increment of elevator angle or eg normal acceleration be 
added to each of the curves so that a final value of zero would be achieved. 
These increments are shown as dashed lines. This was done in a manner which 
is believed not to have a significant effect on the final results. For each 
set of time histories, the increment that was added maintains a constant 
ratio of eg normal acceleration to elevator angle at each instant of time. 

The increments were added gradually over a relatively long period of time to 
avoid introducing any bias at the higher frequencies. The time histories as 
used in this analysis are shown as solid lines. 

The computation of the Fourier transforms requires the time histories to be 
approximated by a series of steps of uniform width. The amplitude of each 
step is then used in the computation in conjunction with the appropriate set 
of tables in References 10 and 11. The accuracy of the computation is a 
function of the number of steps used and also the number of frequencies at 
which the computation is performed. The steps which were used to approxi¬ 
mate the time histories are superimposed on the time histories in Figures 82 
through 6,. 

From the Fourier transforms, the amplitude ratio and corresponding phasi. 1 
angle of the frequency-response function of the dynamic system is calculated 
for each run. The amplitude ratio is obtained by dividing the amplitude of 
the output (eg normal acceleration) oy the amplitude of the input (elevator 
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position) at each of the frequencies for which values of the Fourier transform 
were calculated. The phase angle of the frequency response is obtained by 
subtracting the elevator position phase angle from the eg normal acceleration 
phase angle at each of the frequencies for which values of the Fourier trans¬ 
form were calculated. 

It is now possible to obtain the time history of eg normal acceleration due 
to a unit elevator impulse. This is done in a manner very similar to that 
above where the Fourier transforms were calculated. The real part of the 
frequency-response functions is calculated. Then these are approximated by 
steps in a manner similar to that used to approximate the time histories. 

The method and tables of References 10 and 11 are then used to compute the time 
responses. The calculated time responses of eg normal acceleration due to a 
unit elevator impulse are shown as solid curves in Figure 36. 

It can be seen that the two time responses are in only fair agreement with 
each other. This discrepancy could be caused by the adjustments made 
initially to the time histories or to lack of resolution in the elevator 
position instrumentation. Also, if the time histories and the real parts of 
the frequency-response functions had been approximated by a larger number of 
narrower steps, unit-impulse response time histories might have been in 
somewhat better agreement. 

For the purpose of removing the effect of elevator motion from the eg normal 
acceleration time histories, a single time response function is desired. 
Therefore, sin average of the two time histories was computed for use in this 
analysis. This is shown as a dashed eve in Figure 86. 

To obtain a better physical picture of how the airplane responds to an 
elevator input, the average unit-impulse response snown in Figure 86 was con¬ 
verted to the unit step, or "indicial^, response shown in Figure 87- 

To check the validity of the average unit-impulse response function, it was 
applied to five roller coaster maneuvers, each of different frequency varying 
from 0.05 to 0.625 cps. The roller coaster input and response data are pre¬ 
sented in Figure 88. (For an explanation of the plot format see 
Section V, Effect of Elevator Motion on U de Bata .) The time history at the 
top of each figure is the derived equivalent gust velocity based on incre¬ 
mental eg normal acceleration correction for elevator input. Since all the 
roller coaster maneuvers were performed in smooth air, both of these quanti¬ 
ties should be zero. Deviations reflect errors or inadequacies in the method. 
Comparison of the corrected incremental eg normal acceleration with the eg 
normal acceleration in the five roller coasters indicates that approxi- 
materly 75 to 90 percent of the effect of elevator motion has been removed. 
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INCREMENTAL CG NORMAL ACCELERATION 



Figure 86 Time Response of CG Normal Acceleration Due to Elevator Impulse 



Based on Average Time Response Function 
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Figure 88 Roller Coaster Input and Response Data 
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Roller Coaster Input and Response Data (Concluded) 
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C. FREQUENCY RESPONSE FUNCTIONS AND DERIVED CG ACCELERATION SPECTRA 

Frequency response functions and the eg acceleration spectra derived 
therefrom, for five cases, are shown in Figure 89. Note that 
for Test 266 Run 12 data are also shown for eg acceleration time histories 
from which the effect of elevator motion has been removed. Cg acceleration 
spectra are shown based on two shapes of gust spectra - Von Karman, 

L = 2500 ft, and Dryden, L = 1000 ft. These curves are discussed in more 
detail in Section V. 
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Figure 89 Frequency Response Functions and Derived CO Acceleration Power 
Spectre! Densities (Concluded) 
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D. SELECTION OF FILTER CHARACTERISTICS FOR HIGH-PASS FILTERING OF ABSOLUTE 
OUST VELOCITY 

Selection Criteria 

In selecting the characteristics of the high-pass filter to be used 
preparatory to peak counting the HICAT absolute gusc velocities, the follow¬ 
ing criteria are pertinent: 

(1) The cutoff should be as sharp as practicable. 

(2) The number of filter weights should be a minimum to avoid excessive 
computer time and to minimize the additional record needed at the 
beginning and end of each run. 

(3) The filter should remove only those frequency components which may 
contain significant amounts of noise. 

(4) The filter characteristics should, on the other hand, be equivalent 
to those used in otter major turbulence investigation programs, as 
far as practical, to permit direct comparison of the peak counts 

of the filtered time histories. 

Characteristics of the Martin-Graham Filter 

The Martin-Graham form of digital filter, used for extensive low-pass filter¬ 
ing of the HICAT basic measurements as described in Appendix II, was also 
selected for high-pass filtering the absolute gust velocities. This filter 
is characterized by the theoretical gain function shown in the following 
sketch: 


f c = CUTOFF FREQUENCY 


f = TERMINATION FREQUENCY 

T> 



FREQUENCY 
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The accuracy with which the actual gain function matches the theoretical 
depends upon the number of filter weights, N w . To limit the error to 
nominally 1 % the number of filter weights must be at least 


N 


w 



+ 1 


where f g is the sample rate. For the HICAT time histories, f s -- 12.? cps, 
so that 


N 


w 



+ 1 


The required additional length of run at each end is given by 




or, for the HICAT data, 


o.o4(n w - 1) 


It is seen that the sharper the filter, as defined by a small value of Af r , 
the greater the required number of filter weights. Thus, to satisfy 
criterion (l), above, tends to require many filter weights; whereas, criterion 
(2) calls for the smallest possible number. 

Family of Filters 


In order to obtain the best compromise between the preceding criteria (l) and 
(2), the filter gain function has been computed for the family of filters 
listed in Table VIII. This family of filters covers a range of the two per¬ 
tinent dimensionless parameters, f 0 /ft and N w /K». Examination of the result¬ 
ing gain functions provides a basis for selecting values of the dimensionless 
parameters; consideration is then given later to choice of specific values of 
f^ and f c . 
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TABLE VIII HIGH-PASS FILTERS INVESTIGATED 


Case 

f 

c 

f t 

f A 

N 

w 

■■ 

N 

w 

n /a 

v' w 

a 

0.0217 

0.100 

0.217 

639 

639 

1.00 

b 

0.0217 

0.100 

0.217 

383 

639 

0.60 

c 

0.0217 

0.100 

0.217 

319 

639 

0.50 

d 

0.0217 

0. LOO 

0.217 

255 

639 

0.40 

e 

0.030 

0.100 

0.300 

715 

715 

1.00 

f 

0.030 

0.100 

0.300 

429 

715 

0.60 

g 

0.030 

0.100 

0.300 

357 

715 

0.50 

_ h 

0.030 

0.100 

0.300 

287 

715 

0.40 

i 

0.040 

0.100 

o.4oo 

833 

833 

1.00 

3 

0.040 

0.100 

o.4oo 

501 

833 

0.60 

k 

0.040 

0.100 

o.4oo 

417 

833 

0.50 

1 

o.o4o 

0.100 

0.400 

333 

833 

0.40 

m 

0.050 

0.100 

0.500 

1001 

1001 

1.00 

n 

0.050 

0.100 

0.500 

601 

1001 

0.60 

0 

0.050 

0.100 

0.500 

501 

3001 

0.50 

P 

0.050 

0.100 

0.500 

401 

1001 

0.40 

q 

0.060 

0.100 

0.600 

1251 

1251 

1.00 

r 

0.060 

0.100 

0.600 

751 

1251 

0.60 

s 

0.060 

0.100 

0.600 

627 

1251 

0.50 

t 

0.060 

0.100 

0.600 

501 

1251 

0.40 


The resulting gain functions tire shown in Figure 9031. One of the. significant 
differences among the various cases is in the size of the ripples in the 
vicinity of f c and ft; values of this ripple error are summarized in Fig¬ 
ure 91^ . The errors indicated in this figure are the maximum departure (plus 
or minus) Of the gain function from unit above ft, and from zero below f c , 
respectively. 

Examination of either the gain functions themselves or the ripple errors 
plotted in Figure 91 suggests that Nw can be taken considerably less than N w 
without excessive error. They also indicate that the maximum errors in the 
vicinity of f c and ft are not equal and that their relation is very sensitive 
to small variations in both N w /N w and f c /ff 

LO-LOCAT Filter 

The one major turbulence-measurement program to date in which a given high- 
pass filter has been used preparatory to peak counting is the LO-LOCAT program. 


31 The frequency scale of the figures is shown in dimensional form, but can 
easily be read on the dimensionless basis, f/ft, simply by dividing the 
numbers shown by 10. 

^Values for f„/ft - 0 were obtained from gain functions for filters not 
included in the family of Table VIII. 
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Figure 90 Numerical Filtering Gain Functions (Concluded) 
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Tigure 91 Effect of Cutoff Ratio (f c /fj.) and Filter Weight Ratio (R w /Nh) 
on Numerical Filter Ripple Errors 


the I/3-L0C1T filter is characterized by values of f c and f^, respectively, of 
0.010 and 0.046. The resulting value of f c /ffc is 0,217. The number of filter 
weights used is l4l and the sampling frequency is 2.0 cps; the resulting value 
of N w /N w is O. 63 . 

It can be seen from Figures 90 and 91 that the L0-I0CAT filter provides a 
particularly good fit to the theoretical filter gain function, at a minimum 
cost in number of filter weights. For example. Figure 91 indicates that, for 
a value of Ny/Ny, of 0.60, the actual errors Eire much less at f c /ft = 0.217 
than at 0.300. At Z c /t\ - 0.217, the improvement in going from Ny/N,, « 0.50 
to 0.60 is considerable; whereas, further increasing l'* v /N v to 1.00 produces 
no additional improvement. 
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Selection of f c /ft and Values 

For the HICAT program a much sharper cutoff than provided by the L~-L0CAT 
filter appeared to be desirable at this point. Moreover a considerably 
greater ripple error could be tolerated. In particular, it appeared that 
f c /f t might be increased to 0.500 and reduced to perhaps O.hO. 

Before adopting particular filter values, however, it was considered desirable 
to examine the filter characteristics on the basis of their effects on the 
power spectral density (psd) of the filtered time history. The psd it a 
useful tool in the selection of the filter characteristics because of the 
information it can provide about the effect of the filter on the frequency of 
exceedance curves that will be obtained from the filtered time histories. 

As indicated in the section, High-Pass Filtering of Absolute Gust Velocity 
Time Histories, the frequency of exceedance depends primarily upon the rms 
(root-me&u-square) value of the time history, «r, and secondarily upon its 
characteristic frequency, H e . Both of these quantities follow directly from 
the power spectrum, «r as the square root of the area under the curve and N 0 
as the -adius of gyration of this area about zero frequency. 

For the purpose of studying the effect of various filters on the power spec¬ 
tral density of the filtered time history, the input, or unfiltered time 
history, was considered to have a power spectral density varying as the 
-5/3 power of the frequency. 


Ibe four solid-line output curves shew the effect of the theoretical filter 
for values of f c /f^ of 0.217, 0.300, 0.400, and 0.500, respectively. The 
significant fact brought out by all of these curves is that the effective 
f c , for all practical purposes, is appreciably higher than the nominal, or 
actual, f c . Considering, for example, tbfirst curve, for which 
f c /f t = 0.217, it is seen that frequencies up to f/f t = 0.400, or even 
higher, contribute negligibly to the area under the curve. For example, the 
area under the curve up co a frequency of even f/f t = 0.500 is only about 
2% of the total. The even smaller percentage effect of this increment in 
area on the rms value, a - , is evident frem the relation 


ZjL - I A + A A ... , UA 

' V k 2 A 


which gives the effect on the rms value of a small increment, AA, in the 
area under the power spectral density curve. The reason for the very small 
values of the outsat at. frequencies substantially above f„ is that, in deter¬ 
mining the output power spectral density, the input is multiplied by the 
square of the filter gain function rather than the first power. This effect 
overshadows the influence of the increasing input at the lower frequencies. 
Thus it is seen that the need for a sharper filter than defined by 
f c /f-t = 0.217 (the LO-LOCAT filter) is much less pressing than would be 
inferred from the gain function plots of Figure 90. 
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Figure 92 Effect of Various High-Pass Filters on Output Power 
Spectral Density 


The various dash lines in Figure 92 indicate the effect of a finite number of 
filter weights. The long-dash line shows the effect of N^/Ny, = 0.40 with 
f c /f t = 0.500. The significant fact emphasized by this curve is the much 
larger effect, on area under the curve, of the gain function ripple at ft 
than the ripple at f c , even though the gain function ripple is somewhat 
larger at fc than ft (Figure 91)- Because the output is equal to the input 
multiplied by the square of the filter gain function, the 5$ ripple in the 
gain function just above ft leads to a 10$ error in the power spectral density. 
At f c , however, the square of the 6.7$ error is extremely small (0.45$) so 
that despite the much larger input at the lower frequency, the resulting 
ripple in the output is negligible. On the basis of this curve, the ripple 
associated with N v/fy, = 0.40 at f c /ft ■ 0.50'.' appears excessive. On the 
other hand, the errors associated with Ry/tty, = 0.50 for either f c /ft =» 0.400 
or f c /ffc = 0.300 in Figure 92 would be considered acceptable. For these 
cases, the maximum error in the power spectrum at any frequency above f^ is 
6$ for f c /ft * 0.400 and 4$ for f c /ft = 0 . 300 ; v effects on the rms value 
and an the characteristic frequency are very small. 
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On the basis of the foregoing discussion, it appears desirable to retail., for 
at least one HICAT filter, the f c /f t and fly/Ry values of the LO-LOCAT filter. 
The effective f c for this filter is close to .0.500, a value considered 
acceptable, and the agreement of theoretical with actual filter gain functions 
is excellent. 

Selection of ft Values 

To select logically a particular value of f t , it is necessary to express the 
filter characteristics in terms of spatial frequency (cycles per foot) instead 
of a time-based frequency (cycles per second). To make this conversion, the 
true airspeed must be known. In order to relate the HICAT filter to the 
LO-LOCAT filter, airspeeds for both programs are necessary. A sampling of 
LO-LOCAT airspeeds is shown in Figure 93 and of HICAT airspeeds in Figure 94. 
The LO-LOCAT cases are those for which the necessary data were available in 
the monthly progress reports. The HICAT cases include all runs listed in 
Appendix I of Reference 5 for which the necessary data were provided. 

From Figure 93, the average LO-LOCAT speed appears to be about 328 fp 3 . How¬ 
ever, the addition of more Griffiss Air Force Base points (only three were 
available) would be expected to lower the average. Also, the LO-LOCAT filter 
has been described as having a 7000 foot cutoff wavelength; this in conjunc¬ 
tion with the f^ value of 0.046 cps infers a speed of 322 fps. Therefore, 

322 fps is taken as the characteristic speed of the LO-LOCAT runs. Fig¬ 
ure 93 shows the vast majority of the runs to lie within ±10% of this 
speed. 


The effect of an error in selecting an average speed will result in an equal 
percentage error in cutoff frequency. For a power spectral density function 
that varies as the -5/3 power of frequency, it can be shown that the rms 
value of the time history varies inversely as the l/3 power of the cutoff 
frequency. Thus even an error as great as 10^ in the assumed or average 
speed would have but a 3% effect on the rms value of the filtered time 
history. 

Based on the selected speed of 322 fps, the characteristic wavelengths of the 
LO-LOCAT filter are: 



322 fps 
0.046 cps 


7000 ft 


V 322 fps 

c ” f * 0.010 cps 
c 


32,200 ft 
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Figure 9^ Average True Airspeed versus Altitude for HICAT Test Data 
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where 

V = velocity 

= wavelength corresponding to termination frequency 

X = wavelength corresponding to cutoff frequency, 

c 

From Figure 94 an appropriate average HICAT speed is seen to be about 
415 knots, or 700 fps. Again, the vast majority of runs lies within ±10$ of 
this speed; and of the runs falling significantly outside this band (at the 
low speed end), the majority occurred on a single flight. 

Ideally, it would be desirable to establish for the HICAT program a high-pass 
filter having given characteristics on a spatial frequency basis and to retain 
these filter characteristics for all rims. Inasmuch as the actual filtering 
must be accomplished using data sampled at a constant interval in seconds 
(rather than feet), a different filter would be required for each run, depend¬ 
ing upon the airspeed. Actually, because of the relatively small scatter of 
the HICAT airspeeds, this complication is unnecessary. Therefore, the desired 
filter will be defined first on a spatial frequency basis and converted to a 
cps basis by using the average true airspeed of 700 fps. As pointed out in 
connection with the LO-LOCAT speed variation, the effect on the rms value of 
the filtered time histories and hence the frequency of exceedance will be 
negligible. 

HICAT High-Pass Filters 


It is desired that the first of the HICAT high-pass filters be equivalent 
spatially, i.e., in terms of wavelength, to the LO-LOCAT filter. Frequency 
of exceedance data obtained with such a filter may be directly compared with 
similar LO-LOCAT data to investigate the effect of altitude on gust intensity. 
Inasmuch as the LO-LOCAT values of f c /f^ and Ny/Ny have already been deter¬ 
mined to be suitable for the HICAT filter, it remains only to set the same 

for both filters. Accordingly, for the HICAT filter, 


f t = v At = 700 fps /7000 ft = 0.10 cps. 


The characteristic wavelengths of this filter are the same as those of the 
LC-LOCAT filter described above. 

Inasmuch as the HICAT time histories contain valid data at wavelengths longer 
than the 7000 ft values characteristic of the filter selected above, it is 
desirable to define a second high-pass filter that retains considerably longer 
wavelengths. For this purpose, an f+ of 0.035 cps, corresponding to a wave¬ 
length of 20,000 feet is selected. For this filter, there would seem to be a 
somewhat greater need for a sharp cutoff, but no requirement to match the 
filter characteristics of other turbulence-measuring programs. Accordingly, 
f c /fj. is increased to 0.300 and Ny/ity is decreased to 0 . 50 . 
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Figure 95 Numerical Filtering Gain Functions (High-Pass Filters) 

Pertinent characteristics of these two filters are summarized in the 
following tabulation: 


HICAT High Pass Filter Characteristics 


(cps) 

(ft) 

f 

c 

(cps) 

^c 

(ft) 

Xc eff 

(ft) 

Af 

r 

(cps) 

N 

w 

AT 

(sec) 

T n 

(sec) 

f /f* 
c' t 

N /N 
w' w 

0.1000 

7000 

0.0217 

33200 

17500 

0.0783 

385 

15.4 

200 

0.217 

U.CO 

0.0350 

20000 

0.0105 

66700 

40000 

0.0245 

1021 

4i.o 

572 

0.300 

0.50 


In the preceding tabulation, AT is the additional length of run at each end 
needed to accommodate the filter; and T Q is the minimum length of run neces¬ 
sary to achieve the desired statistical reliability in spectral calculations 
for a maximum vavelength The minimum run length 1. given by 20/f v 

For convenience, these two filters are designated herein by their termination 
wavelengths as the 7000 ft filter and 20,000 ft filter, respectively. The 
gain functions of these two filters are shown in Figure 95. Output power 
spectral density functions, on the assumption of an input varying as the 
-5/3 power of frequency, are shown in Figure 96. 
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0/A) X 10 3 , CYCLES PER FOOT 


Figure 96 Effect of HICAT High-Pass Filters on Output Power Spectral Density 
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E. MATHEMATICALLY DEFINED GUST VELOCITY POWER SPECTRAL DENSITY CURVES 

For use in aircraft design, as well as for comparison of measured data with 
various proposed theories, it is often desirable to represent atmospheric 
turbulence power spectral density curves by means of mathematical expressions. 

Current theories indicate that, over a frequency range comparable to that 
studied in the HICAT program, the gust velocity power spectra are likely to 
be characterized by the following: 

• At very low frequencies, a power spectral density that does not 
vary with frequency. 

• At high frequencies, a power spectral density that varies 
inversely as some constant power of frequency. 

• A transition between these two regions. 

The mathematical expressions that are most frequently proposed to represent 
gust velocity power spectral densities are generally in a form such that the 
high-frequency exponent and the nature of the transition are defined. These 
expressions, however, generally contain two parameters to which any desired 
values may be assigned. One of these parameters, the rms value of the gust 
velocity (<r w ), measures the intensity of the turbulence, and the other 
(usually designated by the symbol L and called the scale of turbulence) is a 
shape parameter that defines the frequency at which the transition occurs 
between the horizontal and sloping regions of the curve on the usual log plot. 

To assist in finding simple, mathematically-defined curves that best fit the 
measured shapes, several families of curves are shown in this Appendix. All 
are arbitrarily shown at a level such that the high-frequency asymptote passes 
through a power spectral density (psd) value of 103 (fps) 2 /cpf at a frequency 
of 10-3 cpf. 

Four basic families are included. For each basic family, curves are provided 
for high-frequency exponents, m, of -1, -7/6, -4/3, -3/2, -5/3, -11/6, and -2, 
respectively. For each value of m, curves are shown for scales of turbulence, 

L, of 500, 1000, 2000, 4000, and 8000 ft, and ®, Figure 36 compares the four 
families for an m of -5/3 and an I of 1000 ft and ®. 

The first family includes both the Von Karman spectrum (exponent = -5/3) and 
the Dryden spectrum (exponent = -2) as special cases. The basic equations for 
this family are given by Taylor in Reference 3lj he credits N. I. Sullen with 
suggesting their use. Accordingly, this family is designated herein the Taylor- 
Butleh family. The generetl form of the equation for this family is 


» (n) 



1 + 2(n + 1) b 2 
[i + b 2 (nL) 2 ] 




flL) 






( 12 ) 
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where n is related to 
plot, m, as follows: 


the slope of the high frequency asymptote 


on the log-log 


n = j (-m - 1) 


or conversely, 


m = -1 - 2n 


and b is defined by 


_ r(n) 


and i| equal to l/L times the constant, a, used by Taylor, 
ana b for the curves shown herein are as follows- ” 


Values of n, b, 
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- - 1 ■. i. T 

[1 + 5.37(nL) 2 ] 5/ 


[1 + 2.80( £2L) 2 ]' 


[1 + l.79( iiL) 2 ] 11 /® 


Th.s family of equations, as proposed by Bullen and Taylor, applies to the 
component of turbulence perpendicular to the direction of traverse, i.e., to 
vertical and lateral gusts as measured in the HICAT program. 

The second family is that defined by Taylor and Bullen for the component of 
turbulence in the direction of traverse, designated the longitudinal compo- 
nent in the HICAT program. This family is designated herein the Taylor- 
Bullen Family Longitudinax Oust, or simply, the Taylor-Bullen 
Longitudinal Family. Where necessary to distinguish these two families, the 
first may be designated the Taylor-Bullen Transverse Family. The general 
equation for the Taylor-Bullen Longitudinal Family is 


* (n) 


[l + b*( flL) 2 ] 


2 ,n+l/ 
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The values of n and b corresponding to various value of m are the same as for 
the first Taylor-Bullen family. The resulting equations are: 


m = - 


$ (ft) = (Constant) 


m = -2 


-* 

ft (n) = — 

IT 

"T ! 

• (a) - - 2 ^ 

rr 

3. 

2 ‘ 

* (Q) . ^ 

IT 

.1. 

3* 

• (a) - 2/l 

ir 

11 

" b * 

• (a) - ^ 

7T 

-2: 

. (o) ■ 

TT 


2 n 7A2 


11 [l + l6.8l( £2L) ] 


* [l + 5.37( nL) 2 ] 2 ^ 3 


ff fl + 2 J 80( S2L) 2 ] 3/ 


17 [l + 1.79( fiL) 2 ]^" 


w [l+(«L) 2 ] 


This family differs most conspicuously from the first Taylor-Bullen family in 
that the small bump to the left of the knee is eliminated. 

The third family is designated the sharp-knee family. This shape also differs 
from the Taylor-Bullen shape in tnat the small hump to the left of the knee 
is eliminated. In addition, the frequency at which the knee occurs remains 
about the same for all values of m from -1 to -2j in contrast, the knee in the 
Taylor-BuDlen family shifts to much lower frequencies as m approach -1. The 
equation is simply 


* (n) 


Constant 
1 + (nL)“ m 




4V 




w -w ■■ ; '9' ■ 
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where (-m) = 1, 7/6, 4/3, 3/2, 5/3, il/6, and 2. For the special case of 
m = -2, this equation is identical to equation (2). 

The fourth family is designated the mild-knee family. The equation is 


* (n) 


Constant 
(1 + £2L)" m 


(15) 


For the special case of m = --2, this family yields the equation proposed by 
Lappe in Reference 32. The presence of a first-degree terra in the denomina¬ 
tor (with m = -2) results in a much milder knee. The sharp-knee and mild- 
knee families become more alike as (-m) decreases, and they are identical 
when m = -1. At the frequency defined by the intersection of the low frequency 
(horizontal) and high frequency asymptotes, ratios of actual psd to the value 
defined by the intersection are as follows: 

m = -2 m - -4/3 m = -1 

Sharp-knee family 0.50 0.50 O.JO 

Mild-knee family 0.25 0.40 O. 5 O 


The four families of power spectral density curves are shown in the following 
figures: 


• 

Taylor-Bullen 

Transverse 

Figure 97 

• 

Taylor-Bullen 

Longitudinal 

Figure 98 

• 

. Sharp Knee 


Figure 99 

• 

Mild Knee 


Figure 100 
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Figure 98 Mathematically Defined Oust Power Spectral Density Curves 
Taylor-Bullen Family - Longitudinal Oust 
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Figure 98 Mathematically Defined Gust Power Spectral Density Curves 
Taylor-Bullen Family - Longitudinal Gust (Concluded) 
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Figure 99 Mathematically Defined Gust Power Spectral Density Curves 
Sharp Knee Family (Concluded) 
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figure 100 Mathematically Defined Gust Power Spectral Density Curves, 
Mild Knee Family (Concluded) 
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F. NORMALIZED GUST VELOCITY SPECTRA PLOTS 

As. an aid in studying variations in spectral shape, a limited number of gust 
velocity spectra have been normalized by dividing by the square of an appro¬ 
priately defined rms 'value. The resulting plots are shown in Figures 10? 
through 102. 

The rms value used for normalizing is, in all cases, RMS 2 for the particular 
gust velocity component. Reasons for selection of RMS 2 as a basis for nor¬ 
malizing are discussed under Average Spectral Shape. Use of individual nor¬ 
malization factors for each run permits a direct comparison of spectral shape 
.in the three directions, at any desired frequency. The normalized spectra 
were obtained from un-normalized spectra faired as described in the section. 
Average Spectral Shape. 

Each curve on the plots is identified by the test and "un number, with the 
rms value used for normalizing given in parentheses. The curves are grouped 
as follows: 

Figure 101 Spectra defined to X = 40,000 ft 

Figure 102 Spectra defined to X = 10 000 ft for runs obtained in 

the Detailed Meteorological Analysis of Ton HTCAT Tests 

Averages were obtained for each group and are shown in figures 47 and 48 in 
Section V, Average Spectral Shape. 
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Figure 101 Power Spectre of Component Oust Velocities normalized to 
RMS 2 Squared, Maximum A ■ 1*0,000 ft 















































Figure 102 Power Spectra of Component Gust Velocities Normalized to 
RMS 2 Squared, Maximum 7 \ a 10,000 ft 
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G, DETAILED METEOROLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF TEN HICAT TESTS 

A detailed analysis of ten HICAT tests of special meteorological interest 
appears in this appendix to substantiate the meteorological discussion of 
Section VI. These tests were selected for their meteorological significance 
after verifying that satisfactory flight measurements and adequate meteorolo¬ 
gical observational data were available. The tests discussed are listed here 
by number and meteorological feature of interest. 

1. Test 202-Severe turbulence over squall line in northern Arkansas. 

2. Tests -Moderate CAT over jetstream, Memphis-Nashville area. 

203/204 

3. Test 218.Zero CAT flight. 

4. Test 220-Light CAT of long duration. 

5. Test 233-Severe CAT over Intertropical Convergence Zone 

(Equatorial Front). 

6. Test 247—-—Moderate CAT over Hurricane Beulah. 

7. Test 264—--Severe CAT over Grand Junction, Colorado. 

8. Test 265——Severe CAT at night on same date and over same area 

as Test 264. 

9. Test 266——Severe CAT over Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

10. Test 280-Turbulence in mountain wave over Denver, Colorado. 
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SLIGHT SUMMARY AMD ANALYSIS - TEST 202, 12 MAY 1967 

The 1800Z surface chart for this date shows a quasi-stationary front lying 
along the Oklahoma-Texas border and extending across central Arkansas and 
over the east-central states. Thunderstorm and rainshower activity prevailed 
along the front with most of the convective activity centered about 75 nm 
north of Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The National Severe Storms Laboratory (NSSL) had predicted thunderstorms 
would form in this general area and requested that the HIGAT aircraft be 
within a 100-mile radius cf Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, at l’OO CST. The pilot 
was contacted when near Perrin Air Force Base and directed to the area of 
cloud buildups, then detectable by radar, north of Little Rock, Arkansas. He 
approached the line of thunderstorms from the west (Figure 103) at 65,000 feet 
and reported very light turbulence and "a wallowing motion". He flew across 
the storm area again and then descended to 60,000 feet. During the pass from 
west to east at this altitude the turbulence intensity increased considerably. 
Then after descending to 59>000 feet a further increase in CAT intensity was 
observed. During the final pass from west to east at 58,000 feet the pilot' 
reported moderate to heavy turbulence accompanied by more rolling of the air¬ 
craft than he had ever seen. Flight measurements indicated that maximum eg 
acceleration increments were +0.96g/-0.60g associated with true gust velocities 
of ±20 ft/sec. 

The radar reports plotted on the surface chart (Figure 104) show an area of 
solid echoes below the region traversed by the aircraft. The 1200Z 70 mb 
temperature-streamline analysis of Figure 105 shows the turbulent area to be 
in a warm thermal trough with the wind flow almost normal to the isotherms. 

Analysis of the 70 mb constant pressure surface of Figure 106 shows a well 
defined wave pattern with the troughs and ridges quite pronounced at that 
level. The wavelength is about 300 nm, when measured west to east near 35° 
latitude, and the height is approximately 130 geopotential meters. 

The 1200Z BAOB for Oklahoma City (OKC), Little Rock (LIT), and Nashville (BNA) 
(Figure 107) shows each of these stations to possess an Irregular appearing 
vertical temperature structure. This condition indicates the presence of 
vertical motion and appears typical of those associated with the production 
of turbulence. 

Figure 108, the isentroplc cross section at 1200Z (five hours prior to the 
time the pilot was over the line of thunderstorms) shows a baroclinic zone 
present at that tine. The barodinicity over Oklahoma City (OKC), the first 
station upwind of the thunderstorm area, is quite pronounced. 

One interesting pilot comment was that the free air temperature dropped 6*C 
during his pass at 59,000 feet and 4*C more during his pass at 56,000 feet. 

This probably indicated the presence of cold rising air above the line of 
thunderstorms. 
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Meteorologically significant features associated with CAT observed during this 
test are the following: 

c The line of building thunderstorias over which the turbulence was 
encountered 

• The wave pattern, as indicated by horizontal temperature analysis, 
between Memphis and Amarillo 

• The large vertical temperature gradients over Little Rock and 
Oklahoma City near the flight levels at which the turbulence was 
found. 

• The wave pattern evident in the 70 mb pressure surface analysis 

• Baroclinioity evident in the isentropic analysis. 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 203 AND 204, 15 MAY 1967 

Tests 203 and 204 were flown on the same day with the same flight plan and 
are therefore described together. Test 203 began at 1600 GMT, but engine 
difficulties at test altitudes caused the flight to be aborted. The original 
flight plan was resumed on Test 204 beginning at 2009 GMT. 

During climbout on both tests the pilot reported light CAT at 30,000-36,000 
feet, 40 miles east of Shreveport and then light-to-moderate CAT between 
40,000 and 50,000 feet, about 75 miles east of Shreveport. Very little 
turbulence was noted above 60,000 feet, so the pilot concentrated his search 
between 50,000 and 60,000 feet. The resulting CAT encounters are shown on 
the flight track map (Figure 109) as runs 2 through 10. 

Figure 110 shows the 2100 GMT surface chart combined with the 2345 GMT radar 
summary. Also overlayed are the extrapolated positions of the polar and 
southern Jetstream at the time of the flight. It can be seen that the turbu¬ 
lence was encountered directly above the u’-ea of convergence of the two 
jetstreams. 

At the 70 mb level (Figure 111) a warm thermal trough appears near Lake 
Charles, Louisiana (LCH), and extends northwards toward the Little Rock, 
Arkansas (LIT) and Memphis, Tennessee (MEM) area. The thermal trough also is 
oriented along the pressure trough at the 70 mb surface that can be seen in 
Figure 112. The relatively short wave appearance notable in the 70 mb con¬ 
stant pressure analysis is in contrast to the wavelengths generally observed 
in analyses of mandatory levels below the tropopause. In this case, the 
wavelengths are approximately 300-400 miles in length as opposed to the 
2000 - to 3000-mile wavelengths generally found in analyses of the higher 
tropospheric levels. 

Figure 113 is a plot of the RAOB for Shreveport, Louisiana (SHV), Jackson, 
Mississippi (JAN) and Montgomery, Alabama (MO!) for 0000Z, 16 May 1967 . 

These observations were made about 4 hours after the U-2 was in the sampling 
area and are the best available. Note the variable character of the vertical 
temperature gradient between 150 and 50 mb. It has been observed that as the 
stratospheric wavelengths of the 70 mb constant pressure chart become shorter 
(i.e., near 300-400 miles) vertical temperature soundings display an increased 
gradient. 

The isentropic cross section (Figure 114) shows the baroclinic zones between 
150 and 50 mb over SHV, JAN, and MGM. It should be noted that turbulence 
was encountered at 52,400 feet over JAN and 56,300 feet and 27,900 feet 
between Little Rock (LIT) and SHV. The turbulence altitude corresponds to an 
area of wide spacing of the ioentropes. 

Important aspects of this flight in relation to the turbulence encountered 
are considered to be: 

• The turbulence occurred over an area of converging jetstreams. The 
jetstreams were near the 200 mb level. 
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A pressure trough and a warm thermal trough were apparent at the 
70 mb level near the time and location of the observed turbulence. 

The 70 mb pressure and thermal patterns indicated the presence of a 
stratospheric wave 300-400 miles in length. 

The RAOB charts showed strong vertical temperature gradients. 

The isentropic analysis shows the turbulence occurred below a 
stable layer at a level of pronounced baroclinicity. 
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FLIGHT SUU-WARY AMD ANALYSIS - TEST 2l8, 30 JUNE 1967 


This test is included as a special case to illustrate conditions associated 
with the absence of clear air turbulence. Figure 115 shows that bhe route of 
flight was over the rolling, forested hills of southeastern Canada. The 
hills were generally less than 2,000 feet in elevation except for a small area 
of 2000- to 5000-foot mountains near Quebec. 

The combined surface and radar summary chart in Figure 116 depicts the surface 
fronts located north of the Great Lakes region and across the Mid-Atlantic 
States. The convective activity that existed was well to the south of the 
route of flight. There was wide-spread cloudiness, however, over the entire 
map area. The pilot reported only a few breaks in the clouds in the vicinity 
of Caribou, Maine and Three Rivers, Canada. Rain also prevailed over the 
northeastern united States and southeastern Canada. 

In Figure 117 it can be seen that at the 70 mb level the flight path was in 
an area of very weak horizontal temperature gradient and light winds. The 
temperature gradient is about l°C/300 nm with winds generally about 5 knots. 

The 70 mb constant pressure surface analysis in Figure 118 indicates that a 
flat pressure surface also existed over the sampled area. Although not shown, 
winds from the 300 mb and 200 mb analyses were light for those altitudes, 
averaging about 25 knots. The tropopause wind analysis showed the 20-knot 
isotach encircling the flight path. 

The well defined low at the 70 mb level located over Newfoundland was well to 
the east of the sampled area. The RAOB charts (Figure 119) for Moosonee (MO), 
Maniwaki (Mtf), Canada, and Caribou, Maine (CAR) show the small temperature 
gradient that existed between 150 and 50 mb. The relatively small slope of 
the isentropea in Figure 120 also correspond to the small vertical temperature 
gradient. 

Significant features associated with the lack of turbulence at lew"8 between 
150 and 50 mb and in the sampling area are: 

• The lack of any widespread convective activity as noted on the sur¬ 
face and radar summary chart (Figure 116) 

• The small horizontal temperature gradient and light winds apparent 
on the 70 mb analysis (Figure 117) 

• The relatively flat surface at the 70 mb level (Figure 118) 

• The small vertical temperature gradient depicted by the RAOB chart 
(Figure 119) 


• The relatively flr.t slope of the isentropes and lack of baroclinic 
zones (Figure 120) 


















Figure 117 Test 218 70 MB Temperatures and Winds Chart (1200Z, 30 Jun 1967 ) 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 220, 6 JULY 1967 

Test 220 wa3 chosen as a special case because it provided an opportunity to 
study a long straight flight of 450 nautical miles in which almost continuous 
light to very light CAT was sampled. 

After takeoff, the pilot climbed southeast toward Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Climbing through 55,000 feet he felt a few ripples but received no significant 
turbulence until over Halifax. From that point to Albany, New York the 
turbulence was fairly continuous. Runs 2 through 7 of this leg were processed. 
After turning southeastward from Albany, the turbulence ended about halfway 
between Albany and Cape Cod, Massachusetts (Figure 121). Turning toward the 
north, light CAT was again encountered c/er Portland, Maine and near the same 
altitude as that flown through 50 minutes earlier. The turbulence ended 
abruptly after passing to the north of Portland. 

Figure 122 shows that the flight occurred over a surface high pressure system. 
Also there was no convective activity and the National Meteorological Center 
neph-analysis indicated that the skies were generally clear to scattered. 

The position of the tropopause jetstream is also located on this chart. 

A warm thermal trough over the northeastern stages can be seen on the 70 mb 
temperature-wind analysis in Figure 123. Cyclonic curvature of the wind flow 
pattern is also evident in this same area. In Figure 124, at 1200Z, a well- 
defined depression is centered over Massachusetts, Portland, Maine, and Albany, 
New York where most of the turbulence was located. An additional feature of 
the 70 mb constant pressure surface that should be noted is the character of 
the waves at that level. As ,.n tests 202, 264, and 266, the 300- to 400-mile 
stratospheric short wave is evident. 

The RAOB charts in Figure 125 show well-defined but weak vertical temperature 
gradients between 150 and 50 mb over Portland (FWM) and Albany (ALB), and a 
very weak gradient over Buffalo (BUF). The gradient is largest between 
49,000 and 53*000 feet over PWf, and between 50,000 and 57*000 feet over ALB. 
These altitudes correlate well with the level of turbulence actually recorded 
on rims 2 through 9. 

The isentropic analysis (Figure 126) illustrates that weak barodinic tones 
were present over ALB and PNM and that CAT was observed at a level where the 
isentropes were widely spaced. Factors of significance associated with the 
turbulence observed on this test are: 

• The location of the jetstream, as indicated on Figure 122, is 
parallel to and just south of the flight track 

• The axis of the warm thermal trough and pressure trough at the 
70 mb level is centered between ALB and PIN near the area of the 
most CAT activity 

• The short wave characteristic of the 70 mb constant pressure surface, 
as shown by Figures 123 and 124. 

• &aall vertical temperature gradients ns indicated in the RAOB 
analysis (Figui'e 125). 

• Widely space isentropes at turbulence altitude as indicated in 
Figure 126. 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 233, 7 AUGUST 1967 


The meteorological charts for ■‘'his date indicated that conditions should be 
favorable for a flight over the Intertropical Convergence Zone (ITZ). The 
convergence zone was positioned approximately 150 nautical miles south of 
Panama, and early radar reports showed considerable activity along the zone. 

Figure 127 shows the flight route and that the primary sampling area was along 
5° ~7°N latitude and south of Panama. 

Figure 128 depicts the 0000Z, 8 August 1967 surface analysis from the WM 3 
Regional Center, Miami, Florida (MIA). The RAREP shown on the analysis was 
that observed and plotted by the C-97 Air Sea Rescue aircraft that was accom¬ 
panying the U-2 and flying at about 25,000 feet. Turbulence was sampled above 
the well defined dense cluster of thunderstorm activity outlined by the RAREP. 

Runs 2 through 22 were processed and show that the pilot encountered light to 
moderate CAT. 

Note that the meteorological data analyzed, except for the RAREP, was for the 
time OOOOZ, approximately 6 hours after sampling time. 

The pilot stated that as he reached 54,000 feet approximately 50 miles south¬ 
west of Albrook AFB he observed almost continuous very light CAT. He continued 
to experience the very light CAT until reaching the area near 5°N latitude 
at which time the turbulence increased, becoming light to moderate at 54,000 
feet. He described one unusual cloud formation that appeared to be a layer 
of cirrus not attached to thunderstorms. The tops of the cirrus were 56,000 
feet indicated altitude. 

Near 6 °N, 83 *W, he noted that the free air temperature changed from -6o°C at 
52,000 feet to -50 Q C at 54,000 feet. The free air temperature gauge in the 
aircraft normally reads 10-20°C below the ambient air temperature. 

Figure 129 shows the 70 mb OOOOZ, 8 August 1967 , analysis of horizontal tem¬ 
perature and wind streamlines. Notice the 1 surge temperature gradient between 
San Andres (MCSPJ and Howard Air Force Base, Canal Zone (MBIiOj. Also 
visible is the well defined wave between 65 "W and 85 *W longitude. It appears 
significant that the steepest part of the wave surface, as indicated by the 
temperature gradient, is over the area of maximum thunderstorm development. 

A trough in the 70 mb constant pressure surface is apparent in Figure 13C. 
Notice that the axic of the pressure trough is aligned closely with the axis 
of the thermal ridge in Figure 129. Further, tliat if adjustment in time and 
apace between flight and observation time (-6 hours) were made, the pressure 
trough and thermal ridge would be aligned closely with the orua of maximum 
thunderstorm development along the ITZ. 

Figures 129 and 131 show a very large temperature gradient that existed ever 
San Andres MCSP at OCOCZ. Notice the numerous gradient changes between 150 
and 50 mb. There is a total AT though the layer of 54*C or 2.4 # c/lOOO feet 
Between 45,000 and 51»0CC feet the AT is 4,l6*C/lCOC feet. A vertical 
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figure 127 Test 233 Flight Track (1505 - 1905Z, 7 Aug 1967) 

temperature gradient greater than 2.5*C/lOOO feet is considered large and is 
usually associated with moderate or greater clear air turbulence. MCSP was 
nut overflown on this mission. 

Meteorologically significant features associated with the CAT sampled during 
this test are the following: 

• The location of the HZ as indicated on the surface analysis 
(Figure 128) 

• The weix defined wave pattern and the large temperature gradient 
evident in the horizontal temperature analysis 

• The large vertical temperature gradient apparent in the MCSP RAOB 
Indicates that turbulence was probably occurring in the general 
area six hours after sampling time 

• The 70 mb pressure analysis which shows the wave apparently associ¬ 
ated with that determined by the horizontal temperature analysis. 











Figure 128 Test 233 Surface Chart (OOOOZ, 8 Aug 1967) 
and Radar Summary (OOOOZ, 8 Aug 1967) 
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Figure 130 Test 233 70 MB Constant Pressure Chart (0000Z, 7 Aug 1967) 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 247, 20 SEPTEMBER 1967 


The primary objective of HICAT operations out of Favrick AF3, Florida was, 
hopefully, to be able to investigate turbulence above a hurricane. From 
11 September to 2 October 1967, two hurricanes moved to within operating range 
of the U-2—Hurricane Beulah, which moved a.cross the Gulf of Mexico and entered 
the Texas coast on 20 Sep 1967) and Hurricane Doria which formed about 100 
miles east of the Florida coast and moved north-eastward along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

This special case is primarily concerned with the flight over Hurricane' 

Beulah. However, some comparisons will be made between Beulan and Doria. 
Figure 132 shows that the flight track for this test was via airways J-86 to 
Houston, Texas, then J-22 to Corpus Christi, and over Beulah between Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville, Texas. 

The pilot approached the hurricane at an initial altitude of 65,000 feet and 
well above the tops of the clouds. There was no 'turbulence at that altitude. 

As he flew closer to the center of Beulah he began a descent to determine the 
height and other features of the cloud tops. As described by the pilot, the 
highest cloud tops were directly above the eye. The clouds were uniform in 
nature, solidly undercast, and relatively flat. The eye of the hurricane was 
visible as a dark circle embedded in the dense cirrus. The altitude of the 
cloud tops over the eye was 54,000 feet MSL. Slightly beyond the periphery of 
the hurricane's eye, the height of the cloud tops dropped sharply to 53,000 
feet, and then more gradually to an average height of 49,000 feet within a 
100-mile radius of the eye. The pilot stated further that convective type 
activity was protruding through the tops of the smooth cirrus north of the eye 
of the hurricane. 

Figure 133 depicts three prominent meteorological features: the 1200Z surface 
analysis, the 1145Z radar summary, and the 1200Z position of the Jetstream at 
the tropopause ''evel. Most important of course is the position of Hurricane 
Beulah. 

The upper level analyses vary some from those of previous cases because of 
the absence of data in the vicinity of the hurricane. Figure 134 shows the 
100 mb analysis for OOOOZ, 20 September 1967, approximately 16 hours prior to 
the time the aircraft was over Beulah. 

At that time Brownsville, Texas (BRO) and Monterrey, Mexico (MTY) were still 
able to complete their RAOB. The anticyclonic wind flow is apparent at that 
level over BRO. Also of possible significance is the quite cold -80°C 
temperature over MTY. This cold temperature was most probably caused by cold 
ascending air near the center of the hurricane. Its effect would have been to 
cr \ate a cold dome of air over the hurricane and to create a large horizontal 
temperature gradient in the surrounding area. This is evident from the 9°C 
change in 155 nm between Abilene (ABl) and Del Rio, Texas (DRT). 

The 100 mb analysis for 12 hours later (Figure 135) shows the 76°C isotherm to 
have remained in about the same position. Upper level observations over 
extreme southern Texas were not obtainable because of the location of Beulah. 
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General features of the 1200Z, 100 mb and 70 mb analyses (Figures 134, 135 
and 136) that should be noted, although their full significance is not clearly 
understood, are: 

• The symmetrical appearance of the stratospheric waves illustrated 

by the horizontal temperature analyses at the 100 mb and 70 mb level 
(Figures 134 through 136) 

• The anticyclonic flow of the wind streamlines at the 100 mb level 
parallels precisely the path of the tropospheric Jetstream 
(Figures 133 and 135) 

• The well-defined anticyclonic flow at the 70 mb level (Figure 136) 
parallels the course the hurricane took subsequent to 1200Z, 

20 September 1967 

The nearest RAOB charts in time and space corresponding to the sampling time 
are those shown in Figure 137. Even though the observations were 15-16 hours 
prior to the time the U-2 was over Beulah, the cold air between the 120 mb 
and 9° mb level is quite apparent. 

Meteorological featuresSconsidered significant are: 

• Very light GAT reported by the pilot at 53 5 000 feet as he crossed 
over the Jetstream near Tampa, Florida (TPA) 

• Pilot encountered light to moderate GAT over Hurricane Beulah and 
in the area of relatively cold air. An ambient temperature of 
- 80 °C was recorded by the aircraft instrumentation 

• Turbulence was encountered over Hurricane Beulah but not over Doria 

• Light GAT (Run 6) was encountered over an area of convective activity 
near 3oothville, Louisiana (BVE) as indicated in the radar summary. 
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Figure I3U Test 247 100 MB Temperatures and Winds Chart (0000Z, 20 Sep 1967) 



Figure 135 Test 247 100 MB Temperatures and Winds Chart (1200Z, 20 Sep 1967) 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 26- 4, 30 NOVEMBER 1967 

Tests 264, 265, and 266 provide interesting examples of the occurrence of 
clear air turbulence over the western states region in a two day period from 
30 November to 1 December, 1967. 

As indicated by the flight track on Figure 138, the U-2 flew from Edwards Air 
Force Base, California (EDW) to Provo, Utah, Grand Junction, Colorado (GJx) 
and returned almost directly to Edwards. CAT was predicted to occur between 
Provo, Utah and Grand Junction, Colorado. A vertical cross section search 
pattern with 500 foot altitude intervals (See Figure l6l) was to be i’Iowi if 
significant CAT was located. Moderate turbulence was located between Provo 
and Grand Junction (GJT), and the pilot completed the vertical search pattern 
utilizing GJT as a focal point. 

Figure 139 depicts the 0000Z, 1 Dec 1967, surface chart with the tropopause 
jet stream overlayed. Map time is within 1 hr and 15 min to 0 hr and 15 min 
of the sampling time. The surface front and the jet stream were positioned 
almost directly beneath the observed turbulence. 

Figure l4o shows the well-defined warm thermal trough at the 70 mb level 
situated along the western border of Nevada. Note the 70 mb wave pattern 
illustrated by the temperature analysis. It is unfortunate that the 0000Z, 

1 Dec 1967, BAOB for GJT is missing for this case as one can only speculate 
as to the amount of horizontal temperature gradient between GJT and surround¬ 
ing stations. 

In reference to the time history of Run 16, some interesting observations con¬ 
cerning temperature are apparent. During a 20-second period that the aircraft, 
was in moderate to severe turbulence at 6l,000 - 61,500 feet, the temperature 
trace between 11 and 15 seconds shows there was a AT of about 7°C. 

The major pressure trough, evident in Figure l4l, positioned over the 
Californie.-Nevada border corresponds closely in position to the thermal trough 
in Figure l40. 

The credibility of the closed low at the 70 mb level centered over Great Salt 
Lake cannot be determined. If the observation of a 70 mb height of 18,180 
meters is in fact accurate and the 18,320-meter isohypse accurately placed 
over GJT, this would imply an upslope of l4o meters in 150 nm between SLC 
and GJT. This is considered a steep slope for the 70 mb surface. 

The RAOB charts foi Yucca Flat, Nevada (UCC), Salt Lake City, Utah (SLC), and 
Denver,' Colorado (DEN) are plotted to illustrate characteristics of a 150-50 
mb vertical cross section of the sampled area (Figure 142). The vertical 
temperature gradient (AT/AZ) of these three stations is: UCC i.9*C/l0C0 feet; 
SLC 1.27°C/1000 feet; and DSN 1.8°C/1000 feet. Compare these vertical 
temperature gradients wit h those of 0.l8*C/3000 feet and, 0.36 # C/3000 feet 
of MO and MW in test 202 whcic there was nc turbulence. Figure 143 shows 
clearly the manner in which the iseatropes pack and diverge in turbulent 
areas. 
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Synoptic features cf the above analyses that are considered related to factors 
that produce CAT in the 150-50 mb range are the following: 

• The position of the jetstream in relation to the location of the 
CAT (Figures 138 and 139) 

• The evidence of wave motion as indicated by the 70 mb horizontal 
temperature pattern in Figure 140 

• The steep slopes of the 70 mb pressure surface in the area where 
CAT was detected (figure l4l) 

• The large vertical temperature gradient as shown on Figure 142 

• The Baroclinic zones noted on the isentropic analysis (Figure 143). 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 26$, 1 DECEMBER 1967 

After a quick postflight analysis of Test 264 it was decided to turn the 
aircraft around and duplicate the flight plan for Test 265 . The main objec¬ 
tive was to attempt to determine what, if any, effects darkness might have on 
an area of moderate to severe CAT. The aircraft departed for the second time 
that day at 2048 MST (0448Z). Turbulence encountered in Test 265 can be seen 
in Figure 144. A subjective comparison of Figures 138 and l44 appears to 
indicate that the turbulence was more frequent and intense during the night 
flight than the day flight. 

An interesting comment by the pilot during the debriefing referred to a very 
noticeable effect of two types of turbulence. First was the random chop of 
very short frequency excursions (1-2 seconds), and the other was a phugoid 
effect with a frequency of 40-60 seconds. The pilot stated he could feel the 
positive and negative accelerations associated with the longer wavelength 
turbulence. Inspection of corrected pressure altitude time histories for 
runs l4 through 22 illustrate these phenomena. 

Figure 145 depicts the 1200Z, 1 December 1967 , surface analysis with the 
corresponding tropopause jetstream overlayed. The 1200Z analyses used in 
this special case are approximately 6 hours after the time the U-2 was in the 
primary sampling area over GJT. Applying a six-hour time correction to 
Figure 145 one can see that the surface front and tropopause jetstream were 
just to the east of Grand Junction, Colorado (GJT). The skies were undercast 
ever the entire route of flight, and surface weather conditions were stormy 
over the Southwestern States. 

The 70 mib analysis in Figure 146 shows the well defined thermal troughs and 
ridges that were present over the southern Rocky Mountain region at 1200Z, 

1 Deceniber 1967 . The most obvious conclusion one can make is that waves of 
large amplitude were present in the sampled area. This is illustrated by 
■the analysis of the 70 mb constant pressure chart in Figure 147. It should be 
observed that the wind flow pattern at the 70 mb level is slightly cyclonic 
in curvature and flows across both isotherms and isohypses. 

The most appropriate available RAOB charts applicable to this case were Yucca 
Flat, Nevada (UCC), Salt Lake City, Utah (SLC), and Grand Junction, Colorado 
(GJT). Inspection of these observations for the 150 mb-50 mb level (Figure 148) 
shows that large vertical temperature gradients were present. Runs 3> 4, and 
5 indicate that CAT was present near UCC at altitudes of 59,400 to 63,000 feet. 
Run 10 near SLC shows very light CAT at 59,700 feet. Summarizing information 
from Runs 12 through 29 it can be seen that light CAT was measured at altitudes 
63,500 and 55,100 with the most persistent severe CAT at altitudes of 59,000 - 
61,700 feet over GJT. 

At UCC and GJT, Figure 149 illustrates the considerable packing and spreading 
of the isentropes in areas where turbulence was found. Over SLC isentrqpes 
are uniformly spread and only very light CAT was detected. 
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significant meteorological features associated with the CAT observed in 
case are the following: 

• The position of the tropopause Jetstream in relation to the 
location of the CAT (Figure 145). 

• The large amplitude waves evident in analyses of the 70 mb 
thermal pattern and isohypses (Figures l46 and 147). 

t 

• The large vertical temperature gradients apparent in Figure 148. 

• The baroclinicity apparent in the isentropic analysis ^Figure 149). 
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YUCCA FLATS (UCC) 



SALT LAKE CITY (SLC) 



GRAND JUNCTION (GJT) 
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Figure 148 Test. 265 RA.OB Charts (1200Z, 1 Dec 1967) 



YUCCA FLAT (UCC) 



SALT LAKE CIT\' (SLC) QOAMD JUNCTION (OJT) 


Figure 1 U 9 Teat 265 leentropic Cross Section (1200Z, 1 Dec 1967 ) 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS - TEST 266, 1 DECEMBER 1967 

On 1 December 1967 , forecasts indicated that turbulent conditions ■which had 
existed over the Grand Junction, Colorado (GJT N area 01 30 November 1967 
should be present near Albuquerque, New Mexico ^ABQ). This prognostication 
was based primarily on the position of the Jetstream, horizontal and vertical 
temperature gradients and on the location of troughs and ridges at the 
150-50 mb levels. 

One principal objective was that the flight be over Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(ABQ) during the time the upper level observation was being made. In the 
event that turbulence was then located, the time correlation between 
meteorological and turbulent data would be ideal. The desired timing was 
achieved as planned and turbulence was encountered as predicted over 
Albuquerque. Thus, this test is considered especially valuable from the 
standpoint of compatibility of data. 

Figure 150 shows that no CAT was observed in the Yucca Flat, Nevada (UCC) 
area. Light CAT was observed at 57,500 and 64,300 feet in the vicinity of 
Winslow, Arizona (INW), and light to severe CAT was encountered over Albuquerque, 
New Mexico (ABQ). 

An interesting observation made by the pilot during the mission debriefing was 
that, in addition to the high frequency turbulence, there was an apparent 
vertical shear that caused one wing of the aircraft to drop sharply making 
control very difficult. He had not previously observed this effect during 
other missions when in severe clear air turbulence. 

The 0000Z, 2 December 1967 , surface analysis with the tropopause Jetstream 
overlayed is illustrated by Figure 151. The Jetstream was positioned over or 
very close to ABQ during the time the aircraft was in the area. 

The 70 mb analysis of temperature and winds in Figure 152 presents a synoptic 
meteorological pattern that warrants detailed scrutiny. Hie outstandingly 
apparent character of the high amplitude short wave at the 70 mb level between 
Arizona and Oklahoma is evident from the horizontal temperature analysis. At 
the southernmost point of the warm thermal troughs over ABQ and OKC are tem¬ 
perature gradients of 10°C per 180 nm between ABQ and ELP, and 10°C per 150 nm 
between OKC and GSW. These are considered strong gradients. 

The 70 mb observed winds over ABQ, AMA, OKC, ELP and GSW are an unusual 
contrast in direction and velocity. It is difficult, however, to discredit 
the accuracy of direction of the nprth-northwest wind over ABQ and the 
northeast wind over OKC because of other abnormal factors such as presence of 
the large amplitude wave, the large 4 horizontal temperature gradient, and the 
severity of the turbulence observed* over ABQ. 
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Figure 153 shows the analysis of the 70 mb constant pressure chart. The 
well-defined wave in the temperature pattern in Figure 15*+ is not so obvious 
in the pressure pattern. Of course, the isohypses could be drawn to corre¬ 
spond more closely to the wave evident in the temperature analysis; however, 
until more upper level observations are available this would not be meaningful. 

The UCC EAOB chart in Figure 15*+ shows a very small vertical temperature 
gradient at the test levels (52,000-57,000 feet). No CAT was observed. Over 
INW and in flight levels 57,500 feet and 64,300 feet light CAT was present. 

A small vertical temperature gradient is apparent at 60,000-67,500 feet in 
that area. Over ABQ relatively large vertical temperature gradients were 
observed, and severe CAT was encountered for 50 minutes. 

The isentropic analysis in Figure 155 shows the previously observed feature 
of evenly spaced isentropes in areas lacking CAT (UCC and INW) and unevenly 
spaced surfaces over the station (ABQ) where CAT is abundant. 

Significant meteorological factors associated with CAT observed over ABQ are 
the following: 

• Position of the jetstream over ABQ (Figure 151) 

• The large amplitude wave evident in the 70 mb temperature-wind 
analysis (Figure 152) 

• The large horizontal temperature gradient at 70 mb between ABQ 
and ELP (Figure 152) 

• The unusual contrast between wind directions and velocities observed 
over ABQ and OKC and surrounding stations (Figure 152) 

• The large vertical gradient of temperature over ABQ where CAT 
was abundant as opposed to the small gradients over UCC and INW 
where CAT was very light or not detected (Figure 154) 

• Unevenly spaced isentropes over ABQ where CAT was abundant c spared 
to evenly spaced isentropes over UCC and INW where CAT was very 
light or not detected (Figure 155). 
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FLIGHT SUMMARY AMD ANALYSIS - TEST 280, 13 FEBRUARY 1968 

This test was planned in conjunction with the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research, Boulder, Colorado, to investigate turbulence associated with mountain 
waves over the eastern Rocky Mountain area in the vicinity of Boulder. Four 
aircraft participated in the experiment. Each aircraft was to fly a track 
between Kremmling, Colorado and Akron, Colorado at different altitudes 
according to the following plan: 

HICAT U-2: 45,000 - 70,000 feet 

CANADIAN T-33: 25,000 to 40,000 feet 

ESSA B-57: 38,000 to 44,000 feet 

NCAR QUEEN AIR: 18,000-26,000 feet 

During the early morning period of 15 February 1968, meteorological conditions 
seemed favorable enough to schedule the test for that day. There was no 
Jetstream in the area, but west winds prevailed at all levels from near the 
surface to the tropopause. Velocities were generally 49-90 knots. The 
1200Z, 15 February 1968 , Denver RAOB showed considerable vertical temperature 
gradient and evidence of wave action between 53,000 and 66,000 feet. 

Participating aircraft were scheduled to begin their runs from over Kremmling, 
Colorado at 1330 MST (2030Z). Figure 156 shows the route followed by the 
HICAT aircraft. 

Figure 157 shows the 0000Z, 16 February 1968 , surface synoptic chart. The 
large arctic high pressure system can be seen centered near Lander, Wyoming. 

A quasi-stationary front lies along the southern periphery of the hign and 
passes through Arizona and New Mexico. Skies were broken to overcast in the 
Denver area, and snow showers prevailed along the eastern slopes of the 
Colorado Rockies. 

At the 70 mb level (Figure 158 ), well defined waves, as indicated by the 
temperature analysis, can be seen over the western half of the nation. The 
length of these waves averaged 375 nm with warm thermal troughs oriented 
north-south and centered over the OAK, ELY, DEN, and TOP areas. Winds at this 
level are from 270 6 in the sampled area and are normal to the orientation of 
the isotherms. 

Analysis of the 70 mb constant pressure surface (Figure 159) also depicts 
waves analogous to those apparent in the temperature field. Ridges in the 
pressure field analysis correspond well to warm thermal troughs in the 
temperature analysis. 

Figure 160 shews the vertical temperature structure over Grand Junction, 
Colorado (GJT), Granby, Colorado (Special RAOB), and Denver, Colorado (DEN). 

The Granby RAOB is near the middle of the run between Kremmling and Akron. 
Relatively large vertical temperature gradients are apparent between 150 mb 
and 50 mb over all three stations. Granby in particular has aAT/AZ of 
1.45°C/l000 feet. Compare this with the average AT^Z of 1.65°C/1000 feet 
for vertical temperature gradients observed in Test 264. 
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A vertical cross section of the turbulence encountered in this test, is 
illustrated by Figure l 6 l. The altitudes shown for various runs may be con¬ 
sidered an average for each pass. The degree of intensity of the CAT and the 
location have been determined from examination of the time histories. The 
turbulence varies from very light at 66,700 feet, to severe at 58,500 feet 
and 55,500 feet, to light at 53,700 feet. 

The turbulent layer in this case appears to be at least 13,000 feet thick. 

Factors in this case considered to be significantly associated with meteoro¬ 
logical conditions producing CAT are: 

• The wide band of relative strong westerly winds that prevailed through 
a deep layer over the Rocky Mountain Region. (The pilot reported winds 
from 270 ° at 75 knots in the 53 , 700 - 55,500 feet layer.) 

• The well defined waves of about 375 nm in length that were apparent 
from analyses as shown in Figures 158 and 150. 

• The relatively large vertical temperature gradients present over 
Granby (Figure 160). 
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Figure 159 Test 280 70 MB Constant Pressure Chart (0000Z, 16 Feb 1968) 
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APPEND DC II 
DATA PROCESSING 


COMPUTING METHODS 


Numerical Filtering 

Low-pass Filters - Numerical filters were applied to basic measurements to 
remove frequency components outside the range of interest. The filtering 
process consisted of applying selected sets of numerical filtering weights 
designed to pass only the useful frequency response range of each measurement. 
Four low-pass filters of the type developed by Martin and Graham were con¬ 
sidered adequate (Ref. 33 and 31+). 

Ideally, the Martin-Graham filter will (l) pass unaffected all frequency com¬ 
ponents up to a certain cutoff value f c , ( 2 ) progressively attenuate frequen¬ 
cies from f c down to zero gain at a termination frequency f t , and ( 3 ) reject 
all frequencies greater than f^. The definition of this filter is given in 
the frequency domain by the transfer function H(f). 


H(f) = 



f| <f 
1 c 


f 


-f. < f < -f 

t ~ C 


f < f < f. 
c t 


The time domain weighting function h(t) is obtained by performing an inverse 
Fourier transformation of H(f). 


h(t) 


C 

I 


§TTift 

H(f) e df 


sin 2irf. t + sin 2trf t 

v C 

2 wt[l - 4(f. - f ) 2 t 2 J 

t c 
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A time function x(t) is then filtered by applying the weighting function h(t) 
such that 


x(t) = 


CO 

J h(T) x(t + T ) dT 

• CO 


where x(t) is the filtered output function. 

However for the finite time case of discrete equispaced data, numerical approxi¬ 
mations must be introduced. The technique here is to evaluate the weighting 
function at the data sampling interval At for the (2N + l) weights desired, 
thus 


h = h(n At) 


n = ±1, ±2, ... IN 


and 


h = f + f. 
o c t 


by L'Hospital's rule. 

Hie numerical filtering weights w q are determined by 


h At 
n 

w = —s- 

n N 


n = 0, ±1, ... ±.N 


p=-N 


h At 
P 


where the summation term effectively normalizes the weights to force the 
transfer function to unity gain at f = 0. 

The numerical filtering operation is then given by 


A 

X, 


N 


v x 
n i+n 


n-»-N 
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Figure 162 Transfer Functions of Low-Pass Filters 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the numerical approximation:; on the transfer 
function of the original filter design, the transfer functio. of the filtering 
weights, is computed by the cosine series transformation 

N 

H*( f ) - 2 . w r cos 2irfnAt 

n«= -N 


Figure 16c graphically presents H*(f) for the four low-pass filters designed 
for this program. Table 17 shows which filter was app.!ied to each basic 
measurement. 

H igh-pass Filters - High-pass numerical filters were employed as an investiga¬ 
tive tool in evaluating the effect of removing .^desirable low frequencies 
from the three gust velocity components. Design of the high-pass filters was 
obtained by subtracting Martin-Graham low-pass filters from eu all-pars filter. 
The numerical weight function of an all-pass filter is defined as unity gain 
for the central weight with zero gain for the sideband weights. Transfer func¬ 
tions of the two high-pass filters selected for application are presented in 
Figure 95, 
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Numerical Integration 

Simpson's cne-third rule was used for numerically integrating rate gyro 
measurements and accelerction terms required for gust velocity computations. 
Simpson's integration of a time function x(t) sampled with frequency f s = l/At 
is given by 


I. 


t +2 At 
n 


x(t) dt 


At 

3 


j^x(t n ) + 4x(t R + At) + x(t Q + 2At)J 


Simpson's rule was selected for both its ideal phase and excellent amplitude 
characteristics. To illustrate this, a comparison is made with the trapezoidal 
rule. Since both rules have ideal phase, a complete comparison is afforded by 
the amplitude ratio of their transfer functions to that of the ideal integrator. 
The ratios are 


W s< f > 2irf At 1 2 + cos 2irf A t \ 
Wj(f) = 3 \ sin 2irf At / 


TABLE IX. LOW-PASS NUMERICAL FILTERING CUTOFF FREQUENCIES 
OF BASIC MEASUREMENTS 


n 

Assigned 

Number 

n 

Basic 

Measurement 

Cutoff 

Freq, cps 

3 

Alpha-vane force 

5 

4 

Beta-vane force 

5 

5 

Indicated airspeed 

5 

6 

Platform vertical acc 

3 

7 

Gust probe normal acc 

5 

8 

Gust probe lateral acc 

5 

9 

Vernier altitude 

3 

10 

Total temperature 

5 

11 

Pitch rate 

3 

12 

Roll rate 

3 

13 

Yaw rate 

3 

14 

CG normal acc 

3 

15 

CG lateral acc 

2 

16 

CG longitudinal acc 

2 

20 

Coarse altitude 

1 

21 

Fine altitude 

2 

22 

Left wing nodal acc 

5 

23 

Right wing nodal acc 

5 

25 

Pitch angle 

2 

26 

Roll angle 

2 

27 

Heading sine 

1 

28 

Heading cosine 

1 

29 

Grid X-velocity 

1 

30 

Grid Y-velocity 

1 
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for Simpson's one-third rule, and 


w T (f) 


V^fT 


trf At(cot ir f A t) 


for the trapezoidal rule. 


The superiority of Simpson's rule is shown in Figure 163 where the amplitude 
ratios were evaluated at the basic data sampling interval of C.04 seconds. The 
maximum error is expected at the numerical filtering cutoff frequency of 5 cps. 
At this frequency, Figure 163 shows an error of 1.7 percent for Simpson’s ono- 
third role end -13.5 percent for the trapezoidal rule. 

Aerodynamic Calculations 

Position error corrections and aerodynamic variables are determined in the 
g st velocity program prior to computation of the gust velocity components. 

The following calculations require Erjn selected from either coarse, fine, or 
vernier altitude transducer, and 'from the total temperature probe 


(a) Indicated Pressure Altitude 
P g = 6.68322 in. Hg 

V " l 45 > 447 -L 1 - 0 isr.ks) 


0.19026 


6.68322 in. Hg. 


H = 20,806. 
pn ’ 


K-r-i] 


+ 36089 


(b) Indicated Mach No. 


M i ■ V |r * Y 7 - \ 
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FREQUENCY, CPS 

Figure 163 Amplitude Ratio Comparison of Simpson’s One-Third 
Rale and Trapezoidal Integrations 


(c) The Mach number static position error correction, 6M, is determined 
from the M i versus 6M relationship. 

(d) True Mach No. 

Hp = «i + 6M 


(e) The altitude static position error correction, 6H , is determined 
from the Mj versus 6Hp relationship. 

(f) Corrected pressure attitude 


H = H + 6H 
po pn p 


(g) Ambient Temperature 

t 


t t + 273-16 


a 


1+0 




273.16 


(h) True airspeed 

V T = 65 . 769 ^ y/\ + 773.16 
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(i) Ambient pressure 

if H < 36089 ft. 
pc 

c. c 

P o = 2116.22(1 - 6.87535 X 10‘° H ) 
a. pc 

if H > 36089 ft. 

PC 

-4.8063^x 10' 5 (H - 36089) 

P = 472.675 e pc 

a 

(j) Air density ratio 

681.14 P,, 

_a 

z = t + 273.16 

(k) Equivalent airspeed 

V = V r 1 / 2 
e T 

(l) Air density 

1/619 P a 

P = t +273.i6 
a 

Gust Velocity 

The three gust velocity components (vertical - U^, lateral - U^, and 
longitudinal - Up) were computed as follows: 

U v - (V t Ao) + (V T AP) A 4> - V t A6 

+ jtk* 1 dt + L x A 6 

U L - (v t ap) - (v T Aff) a^+v t a^ 

- AV v cos A + AV y sin A + L A»Jf 
X xx 

Up - AV t - AV X sin A - AV y cosA 
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where 


AF i» * ,,Aa s 

V t Ao = 2 c p v S 
1 No K T v 


AF N..„ + mAa I 


N F0 

V AS = 2 -^- 

V T ap C„ p V* S. 


Nr 


T v 


As indicated by these equations, the incremental velocity components of the 
aircraft relative to the ground are normally computed from inertial platform 
measurements provided for this purpose. However, alternate methods have been 
programmed for determining the gust velocity components based on eg or gust 
probe acceleration measurements corrected for aircraft attitude. 


U„ 


U T 


(VjAo) + (V T Ap) A<j>- V t A0 

+ J" ( “ Aa^A<£) dt + L^AB 

(V t AP) - (V T Aar) A* + VjA* 



Incremental angles of pitch and roll were computed from platform attitude 
measurements corrected for fuselage bending by 

A8 - A8 m + kfcAaj, 


A* - A* m + k b Aa L 


or from integration of the rate gyro measurements 


AO - 
A+ - 



A 6 dt 

A# dt 
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Incremental yaw angles were obtained from platform true heading measurements 

A 4* = A A 


or from integration of the yaw rate gyro. 


A 


' / a * 


dt 


After Simpson’s one-third rule was employed for evaluating the integral terms, 
the gust velocities were computed at 12.5 samples per second (sps), half the 
basic sampling data frequency. Since low-pass numerical filters effectively 
terminated all frequency components beyond 6 cps, no aliasing of any signifi¬ 
cance was introduced by reducing the sampling frequency. This significantly 
reduced the processing effort to obtain the gust velocities, yet retained 
the accuracy associated with Simpson's integration of 25 sps. 

The derived equivalent gust velocity was computed as follows. 


U 


2AE n W 


de 


C L p K V S 
o g e 


Wind Velocity 

The average wind velocity, TJ AG , was determined from the average true airspeed 
and inertial platform measurements. The wind velocity components with respect 
to the aircraft are 

■ -V 1 "* 

- -V 0 ** 

hence with respect to the ground 

“ -V. sin A + V . 


AQ X 


^AQy, - ” V T 008 A + V 
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The magnitude and direction,If, of the average wind velocity vector are 
therefore computed by 





n ■ 



Power Speotra 

The power spectrum of a stationary random function x(t) is defined by 


• (f) 


■ U / R(t 


) cos 2irf t dr 


where R(t), the autocorrelation function, is given by 


T/2 

R(t) « J T/ g *(*) x ^ t + T ) dt 


To estimate the spectrum for discrete equispaced data, the Tukey method was 
employed (Ref. 7 and 35). The numerical approximations involved in this 
method for a discrete function Xq of (nf*-l) evenly spaced samples from 0 to nAt 
seconds are presented in the following steps: 

Prewhitening - To minimize the possible distortion from the relatively high 
power anticipated at the low frequencies, a prewhitening filter is applied to 
the data. This high-pass filter is defined by the transformation 


A 

x 


q 



q ■ 1, 2, ... n 


Autocorrelation - The autocorrelation function of the prewhitened data is 
computed for (ntf-1) time lags from 0 to mAt. 


A 


*p 


n-p 

1 V A A 

- ) » V 

n • p q q+p 
q-l 


p • 0) 1) 111 on 
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Estimating the Raw Power - The raw estimates of power are computed by 
numerically evaluating the cosine series transform of the autocorrelation 
function 


m 

L. = 4At S' a R cos h = 0, 1, ... m 

n ppm 

P=° 


where 


a p = 0.5 p = 0, m 

*p = 1 0 < p < m 


Smoothing the Raw Estimates - The raw estimates are refined by a smoothing 
technique called harming. 


*h " °' 25 Vl + °* 5 ^ + 0 - 25^1 h = 1 , 2, ... ra¬ 
ft A A 

* °' 5L m 1 + °*5L 
m m-l m 


Postdarkening - The final power spectral estimates are obtained after the 
smoothed estimates are compensated for the effect of the prewhitened trans 
formation performed in the first step, thus 
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and represent the power average over the frequency band in cycles per second 
defined by 


h 

2mA t 


+ 


1 

mA t 


In analyzing turbulence data, it is desirable to interpret their power spectra 
as a function of inverse wavelength in cycles per foot. The average true air¬ 
speed in feet per second is used for converting the spectral, estimates. 


•dA h ) = v T »(f h ) 


The number of spectral estimates m is normally selected so that the data will 
stay within certain confidence limits. The degrees of freedom k of a run of n 
samples is a measure of the stability of the spectral estimates and is given by 


k 


2n 

m 


Standard rms deviations are determined by numerically integrating the spectral 
estimates for standard wavelengths, thus 


<r 


s 



1/2 


• (I/O d(l/0 I 


where X.g is the wavelength corresponding to the 5 cps numerical filtering cut 
off frequency and is a standard wavelength. Rms deviations are computed 
for wavelengths of 1000, 2000, 4000, 10,000, 20,000 and 40,000 feet. 

Cross Spectra 

The cross spectral density function between sample functions x(t) and y(t) of 
stationary random processes is given by 


V f> 



V T) 


-2wifT 

e 


dT 
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where R (t), the cross correlation function, is given by 
xy 


R (t) = 

xy v ' 


- t—» T / 


x(t) y(t+T) dt 


If the cross correlation function, is given by 


* (f) = e(f) - iq(f) 

then c(f), the in-phase power called the cospectrum, is the cosine series 
transform of the real part of the cross-correlation function 


f R (t) + R (t) 
/ x.v vx v ' 


cos 2irfT dT 


and q(f), the out-of-phase power or quadrature "pectrun, is the sine series 
transform of the imaginary part of the cross-coi elation lection 


r* R (r) - R (t) 

= 4 / *y y* * 


sin 2vfT dT 


where 


V (t> s V' t) 


The Tukey approximations employed to estimate the cross-spectra), power for 
discrete equally spaced data are presented below (Ref. 7 and 35)• 

Cross-correlating - Estimates of the cross-correlation function between an 
input disturbance ... x Q and au output response y^ ... y Q are given by the 
relationship 


R *y« * n-n Z x <i Vp 


p ■ 0, 1, ... 
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for (mtl) positive ti*ne legs of y wi ,h respect to x, and by 

n-p 

V.'-HT I \ Vp p=0 - 11 "• " 

P fc-1 

for (m l) aagxM. tiae lacs. 

Estimating the C.r ,. jpgctrua * The cross spectral power is derived by numeri¬ 
cally evaluating - Jiscreta Fourier transform of the cross-correlation 
function, thus if 

fsy h " c h " 1 \ h = 0, 1, ... m 

then the cospectral estimates are given by 


2 At 


7 a (B + R_ ) cos 

p v *y_ y* 
pa 0 P P 


hpw 


and the quadrature spectral estiaates by 


m 

% * 2At I w 


p«o 


p v p 


where 


0.5 p ■ o, m 


1 


0<p<» 
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Additional relationships are determined when a cross spectrum is requested. 
They are (l) the normalized cross spectrum given by 



(2) the phase lag given by 



tan 


-1 



and (3) the coherency function, measuring the linear relationship of x and y, 
determined by 


+ ^h 


* 


*h y h 


Frequency-Response Functions 

The frequency-response characteristics of eg normal acceleration due to 
vertical gusts were estimated by two methods; the spectrum method and the 
cross spectrum method. In the spectrum method, the amplitude of the frequency- 
response function, |H s (f)|, is based on the relation between the power 
spectrum of eg normal acceleration denoted by* (f) and the power spectrum of 
vertical gust velocity denoted by* (f), 

y 



2 *„(*) 


The second method utilizes the crocs spectrum of the eg normal acceleration 
response to the vertical gust disturbances. The amplitude of the frequency- 
response function for the cross spectrum method is given by 
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Figure 164 Example of Mean Crossing Peak Count 


Statistical Counting Methods 

Two statistical counting methods were employed to define the distribution 
characteristics of selected acceleration and velocity data. In both methods, 
the characteristic points are counted and classified into preestablished 
positive and negative intervals constructed about the mean. The two methods 
have different criteria for determining a count. 

In the peak count method, the characteristic points (peaks) are defined as 
the maximum or minimum value between successive crossings of a narrow band 
about the mean. The purpose of the narrow band, called the threshold, is to 
eliminate the counting of peaks resulting from insignificant fluctuations in 
the data. Figure 164 shows how peaks are determined, classified, and counted. 
Note that the threshold in the example has been expanded for purposes of 
clarity; it is normally plus and minus 10 percent of the counting interval. 

In the level-crossing count method, a count is made each time the trace of the 
discrete data ersects an interval level with a positive slope in the region 
above the mean and with a negative slope in the region below the mean. An 
example of the level-crossing count method is saown in Figure 165 . 

After a data run has been processed by one of the counting methods, the 
following statistical parameters are determined. 

Frequency of Occurrence - In the peak count method the counts are sunned 
within corresponding positive and negative intervals. The accumulated counts 
for interval levels y* and y_i are indicated by g(yt), the frequency of 
occurrence. 
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O CHARACTERISTIC POINT 


01 23456789 10 
COUNTS 


Figure 165 Example of Level-Crossing Peak Count 


Frequency of Exceedance - For peak counts, the frequency of exceedance, 

G(Fi)j Is determined for each level. If II is the Index of the maximum level 
for which a count was detected, then 


° {y i ) ”j4i g(y J ) 


For the xeval crossing count method, the frequency of occurrence is the 
frequency of exceedance, hence 


G(y i ) £ g(yJ 


jQc.ceedc.uce per Mile - If tha frequency of exceedance is divided by the number 
of rniJes in a data run, the distribution becomes an estimate of the 
frequency of exceeding a glvsn velocity or acceleration level per mile of 
flight. The exceedance per mile wa a computed by 


Vh 


where Ty is the elapsed time of the data run in seconds. 
p.oe 
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Probability Distribution Function - The probability distribution function 
indicated by F(y^), represents the probability of exceeding a given level. 
For level y^, 


Hv ± ) 


G(y t ) 

G(y c ) 


COMPUTER PROGRAMS 
H1CAT Basic Data Program 

General - The HICAT basic data program is the first of six digital computer 
programs designed to reduce and display pulse code modulated (PCM) data 
previously processed to a computer compatible format in the HICAT ground 
station. 

The purpose of the program in its normal production mode is to read the 
ground station tape on Lockheed-California Company's IBM System /360 Computer 
installation and perform the following sequential operations: 

e Unpack the airborne-recorded data 

• Monitor frames for constant time interval 

• Calibrate to engineering units 

• Detect and correct sporadic data errors 

• Apply sets of numerical filtering weights 

• Compute means and standard deviations 

• Record the results on tape and list in tabular form. 

The following programs in the HICAT series are designed to accept the tape 
generated in this program as their input data source: 

• HICAT gust velocity program 

• HICAT power spectral analysis program 

• HICAT statistical analysis program 

• HICAT plotting program 

• HICAT elevator response program. 

Input Requirements - The primary input to the program is a ground station 
tape containing edited runs of flight-recorded data. A complete description 
of the format structure of this tape is given in Figure 166. Bach time step 
or frame contains 5 digital channels of switching information, 3 time 
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channels, and 4o analog channels reserved for basic measurements. The packed 
data of 15 frames are assembled in logical records and the records are grouped 
by files. Each file contains the data for one edited run. 


FILE FORMAT 
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Figure 166 Ground 8tation Tape Format 
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The following additional information is input to the program to control the 
reading, processing and reduction of the tape data. 

• Test parameters identifying the test and defining test conditions 
including the status of the data acquisition system. 

• Analog channel assignments defining the configuration of the basic 
measurements in the analog channels. 

• Calibration data defining the method of calibrating each measurement. 

• Run parameters providing the identifications and conditions required 
for initiating the reduction of a data run. 

• Status codes defining the logical path each measurement will follow 
through the error search and numerical filtering functions of the 
program. 

Unpacking and Reformatting - After the ground station tape data has been read 
into a temporary buffer, an unpacking routine is employed to disassemble and 
translate the data channels into working data tables as shown in Figure 167. 
Then, the three time channels are merged to construct the time of day in 
milliseconds. Next, the switching information in the five digital channels is 
isolated and then combined in the proper sequence to form one word of binary 
switching information and one word of BCD switching information. Finally, 
analog channels containing measurement data are directed to their assigned 
position in the table. 
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Figure 167 Basic Data Tables 
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Editing - Although the data runs are formed as a result of editing information 
obtained from the airborne-recorded data, additional information uncovered 
after the ground station tapes are generated may warrant further editing. For 
this purpose the program permits a start time and stop time to be input to 
limit the processing of data to frames within the previously selected times. 
This capability also enables a data run to be divided into several smaller 
runs. Each of these may then be processed individually. 

Correcting Time Errors - The time error routine ensures a constant time 
interval of the data frames consistent with the sampling frequency of the data 
acquisition system. The times associated with contiguous frames are 
interrogated to determine if the proper time interval is maintained. Whenever 
an error is detected, a search is effected until the proper sequence is 
established. If the number of frames in the disturbed region is not equal to 
the number of time steps required to maintain the correct time interval, the 
frames are sorted into sequence in the data tables. The data associated with 
disturbed frames are then labeled for corrective action in the sporadic error 
correcting routine which follows. An error criterion may be input which 
limits each error search to a preestablished number of consecutive frames. 

If no solution is detected within the prescribed limits, further processing 
is terminated and the results are summarized and output for analysis. 

Calibrating - Programming options are available for defining how each basic 
measurement shall be calibrated. Figure 168 shows the pertinent functions of 
the data acquisition process associated with the analog channel calibrations 
produced in the data reduction phase. 

As shown in Figure 168, the conversion of the raw data counts into engineering 
units requires two calibration steps. The first step employs the calibration 
of the PCM system. This calibration curve is entered with the count reading 
and the corresponding voltage reading is obtained by linear interpolation. 

Th' second step employs the sensor calibrations to convert the data to 
engineering units. Options are available for utilizing either polynomial 
curve fits or table look-ups for these calibrations. 

Additional options are available, for bypassing all calibrations if raw data 
counts are desired or limiting the conversion process to just the first step 
if only volts are desired. These provisions were added to facilitate the 
checkout of the data acquisition system and to permit special data 
presentations. 

Correcting Sporadic Data Errors - Sporadic data errors are defined as wild or 
accidental data samples outside the range normally associated with systematic 
or random errors. Sporadic errors are detected by comparing the first order 
differences of the data samples with preestablished limits. Limits were 
assigned to each measurement based on the data sampling interval. The 
detected errors are corrected by interpolating a linear fit constructed from 
data samples immediately preceding and following the disturbed area. Gaps in 
the table resulting from the inclusion of time errors are similarly corrected. 
All sporadic data errors and their corresponding coxrections are summarized 
and tabulated in separate listings for review. 
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Figure 168 Data Acquisition and Reduction of Analog Channel Measurements 


In addition, an error criteria may be established which limits the quantity 
and type of error occurrences and restricts the processing of the bad test 
data. 

Numerical Filtering - The requirements for low-pass filtering are provided 
through the application of four sets of numerical filtering weights internally 
defined in the program. The transfer functions of the filtering weights are 
shown in Figure 90* One of the four weight sets may be selected for each 
basic measurement depending on what frequency response is desired. 

The numerical weights were determined by the method developed by Martin and 
Graham (Reference 33 and 3U). Application of the numerical filters is given 
by the operation 


ft 


i 


N 


v x., 
n i+n 


n=-N 


where w n are the (2N+l) filtering weights, x^ are the input data samples and 
are the corresponding filtered data samples. 

Computing Means and Standard Deviations - The means and standard deviation 
are computed for each measurement in the basic data tables and printed on the 
tabular listings at the end of each run. 
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HICAT Gust Velocity Program 

General - The HICAT gust velocity program was designed to compute aerodynamic 
variables, gust velocity components, and the derived equivalent gust velocity 
from the measurements reduced ir. ‘•he HICAT basic data program. Programming 
options are available for computing the vertical, lateral, and longitudinal 
gust velocity components using various combinations of the basic measurements. 

The computed quantities are output on tape for use in the HICAT spectral 
analysis program and the HICAT statistical analysis program. 

Input Requirements - The primary input to the gust velocity program is the 
output tape from the basic data program. Figure 167 lists the various 
measurements stored on tape. Accompanying the input tape is a group of cards 
specifying operational and computing information. The information appearing 
on the card input is as follows: 

• Input and output tape identification 

• Location of data on input tape, start and end time of selected data 
sample, averages of airplane response data, input tape sampling 
rate 

• Computation control codes, integration initialization values, output 
print sampling rate 

• Parameter adjustments, reference and general functions. 

While a complete block of input is being read into the computer, initialisation 
is performed. Commands positioning the input and output tapes are executed 
and all confuting control information is stored. 

Operational Checks - To insure that the proper data tapes were loaded, the data 
appearing in the status control block on the input tape is read and compared 
against the card input specifications. If any discrepancy occurs at this 
time, the program is immediately terminated and tin reasons for termination 
are printed out to facilitate corrective action. The operational checks 
include tape loading, tape positioning, tape identification, and data saaple 
selection. If no error is sensed while performing the operational checks 
the input tape is then positioned at the specified start time of the selected 
data saaple. 

Preliminary Calculations and Tabulations - A specified amount of data is read 
from the input tape, parameter adjustments applied, and gust entrance con¬ 
ditions and reference heading angle are computed. The results of these 
calculations along with the input computing information are tabulated. 

General Processing Method - The general processing schema was to read data 
from tape into an input calculation table. Data in this table was used in the 
subsequent calculations and stored in an output buffer, nils method 
eliminated all data sample length restrictions since the input data was 
processed in table-sized bites. The procedure was to perform input tape 
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reads at the specified input sampling rate until the calculation table was 
f ull or until the end time or data sample end was reached. Then all specified 
parameter adjustments were applied to this table. If the end of the selected 
data was sensed an appropriate flag was set. Computing continued in this 
manner, selecting data from the input table, performing specified 
computations, and storing the answer in the output buffer. As the bufferL 
were alternately exhausted or filled, input reads or sa m p l ed output writes 
into and from the appropriate buffers were executed. This process continued 
until the end of the selected data sasple was sensed. 'When this occurred, a 
final output buffer write was performed and wind velocities calculated and 
output. If more input data was available, the program returned to the read 
input position. If no more input was available, all data tapes were rewound 
and unloaded and the ocmputer run was terminated. 

Computations - The methods used in computing aerodynamic variables, gust 
velocity components, and wind velocity are described earlier in this appendix 
under Computing Methods. 

HICAT Spectral Analysis Program 


General - The HICAT spectral analysis program was designed to compute the 
statistical characteristics of turbulence data in the frequency domain. 
Basically, the program may be implemented to compute the following functions 
of the HICAT equispaced time series data. 

• Auto correlation • Hommlixed cross spectrum 


e 

Power spectrum 

e 

Coherency 

9 

Cross correlation 

e 

Ibase angle 

e 

Cross spectrum 

e 

Frequency response function 


The numerical procedures used in evaluating these functions are essentially 
the same as those presented in Reference 7. 

Input Requ - its - The input data source may either be (l) the basic 
measurements ..oorded on the tape generated by the HICAT basic data program, 
or (2) the aerodynamic variables sad gust velocity opponents recorded on the 
tape generated by the HICAT gust velocity program. As data fr ame ■ recorded 
cd . the input tape are read, the samples required for ccaputing tha first 
spectral ere directed to a table in core memory and the remaining data 
apecifled for processing art transferred to random access magnetic dish 
storage. Spectra ere then ooagputed until the data on disk is exhausted; 
whereupon the input tape is repositioned and the next case initiated. 

The following information is input for identification purposes and to control 
the logical path through decision making events in the pro gra m 

• Test parameters providing tbs necessary identification of teat 
conditions 
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• Spectral parameters defining the many options available for 
computing spectra 

• Hun parameters defining the conditions under which each run is to 
be processed 

• Data parameters defining the variables for which a spectrum is 
desired 

Statistical Adjustment of the Data - After all samples for a run have been 
positioned in the data table, two statistical adjustments may be applied to 
the data prior to spectral computations. First, the linear trend is removed 
by subtracting from each sample the corresponding time points along the least 
squares linear fit of the data. Second, the data may be prewhitened by 
executing the transformation 


A 

X_ 


X 


<4 


VI 


However, due to the distorting effect of this prewhitening, the resulting 
spectrum must be compensated by postdarkening. 

Spectral Computation - The mathematical operations involved in the computation 
of power spectra, cross spectra and frequency response functions were outlined 
in this appendix under Computing Methods. 


HICAT Statistical Analysis Program 

General - The statistical analysis program provides capabilities for determining 
distribution characteristics of time series data. Two separate and distinct 
methods are available. (See Figures 16U and 165.) 

The first method is commonly referred to as the peak count method. A peak is 
defined as the maximum data excursion between two successive crossings of a 
specified reference line. This reference may be designated to be the mean of 
the data or, wher* drift may be present, to be the linear least squares fit of 
the data. Allow* s for the "noise level" and reading resolution of the data 
maj bu made by the specification of a threshold ^alue. This threshold value 
determines a bandwidth on each side of the reference line. The only data con¬ 
sidered in the peak determination is that data that occurs outside of this 
threshold. Peak occurrences are determined, classified within intervals, and 
then counted. Any interval width maj be specified. 

The second method, the level crossing count, is concerned with the interval 
levels intersected if one were to connect the discrete points of the data time 
history. A threshold is not used in this method but the definition of the 
reference and interval width is maintains! exactly as in the peak count method. 

In the region above the reference line, only level-crossings with positive slopes 
are counted. Similarly, in the region below the reference line, only level- 
crossings with negative slopes are counted. All zero-crossings are counted. 
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The frequency of occurrence, frequency of exceedance, and the distribution 
function of the count data are computed. Other statistical quantities such as 
the mean of the data, the rms of the data, and the rms of the peaks are also 
calculated and tabulated. 

The statistical analysis program will accept either the basic data output tape 
or the gust velocity output tape. The basic data tape is used as input pri¬ 
marily to take advantage of an available option to calculate and count derived 
equivalent gust velocity. The analysis of this output is useful in deter¬ 
mining the turbulence intensity. 

Input Requirements - The data to be processed is supplied on magnetic tape. 
Operational and computing information is specified on card input. Information 
appearing on the card input is as follows: 

• Input tape identification 

• Location of data on tape, start and end time of selected data sample, 
parameter selection 

• Threshold and interval specifications 

• Computation control codes, reference information 

Operational Checks - During the input phase, the functions of program 
initialization, tape positioning, tape read format specification, and computing 
control definition are performed. Following this phase and prior to any com¬ 
putations, an operational check is performed to ensure that the proper data 
will be processed. This is accomplished by reading the information appearing 
in the status control block preceding the selected data sample on tape and 
comparing it with the data and tape requests as specified on the card input. 

If any inconsistencies occur, error coranents are printed and the run 
terminated. If not, the input tape is positioned at the time specified to be 
the data sample origin. 

General Processing Method - To minimize tape manipulations and reduce card 
input requirements, all data parameters selected for processing are read from 
the input tape at one pass. The first data parameter requested is moved 
directly to a calculation table. Any remaining parameters are stored on 
random access magnetic disk storage. As each parameter is processed through 
the statistical analysis program and the results printed, another parameter is 
moved from disk storage into the calculation table. This process continues 
until all the selected data is processed. If more card input is available, the 
program returns to the read input position. If not, the input tape is rewound 
and the computer run is terminated. 

Counting Reference Determination - The reference to be used in the counting 
methods may be defined in any of three various methods. The mean or a linear 
least squares fit of the data may be calculated for use, or the coefficients 
of any linear fit may be input. Once the reference line is determined, data 
dev’-.tions from this line are calculated. The counts are performed on the 
adjusted data array. 
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Calculations - The rms of the fitted data as well as the rma of the peaks are 
computed. The tine between the first and last reference crossing and total 
number of peak occurrences are also determined. A time aeries tabulation of 
all peak occurrences is also formed. The counts are summed for corresponding 
positive and negative interval levels. The counts are also summed for corre¬ 
sponding absolute interval levels to provide frequency of occurrence. The 
frequency of exceedance is determined for each level. The frequency of 
exceedance is defined as the number of times that an absolute interval level 
is exceeded. The probability distribution function, the probability of 
exceeding a given level, is computed by dividing by the total number of peaks 
or counts. The optional derived equivalent gust velocity, U^ e , was computed 
using average values as indicated in the following equation: 


U 


2Aa^ W 


de 


C. P n K V S 
L ft o g e 


HICAT Elevator Response Program 

General - The HICAT elevator response program removes known elevator motion 
effects from the eg normal acceleration time history. A transfer function 
derived from elevator unit impulse time responses is applied to the elevator 
angle time history. The result is a corresponding time history of elevator 
induced eg normal acceleration. These induced accelerations are subtracted 
from the original acceleration history to compensate for elevator motion. The 
final corrected eg normal acceleration is used in the calculation of U de . 
Results and intermediate calculations are stored on magnetic t^e and printed 
in tabular form for further analysis. 


Input Requirements - The program accepts the HICAT basic data tape as its pri- 
mary input. The following operational data is required by the program for data 
selection and computation: 


• Input and output tape identification 

• Test identification, tape positioning, data sample selection 

• Transfer function selection; trim conditions, derived equivalent gust 
calculation data. 


Operational Checks - The identification appearing in the data status control 
block on the input tape is read and compared against the operational data input 
to the program. This identification check Insures that the proper tapes and 
specified data samples have been selected for processing. A discrepancy at 
this point causes Job termination and error trace information to be printed 
for remedial action. If the operation checks are performed satisfactorily, 
data processing is initiated. 
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Preliminary Consideration - Trim information, transfer function selection, and 
U(j e calculation data are read from card input and stored. The data status 
control block and parameter location assignments are updated. The required 
parameters from the selected data sample are read from the input tape and 
entered into disk storage. 

General Processins Method - Trim values are subtracted from the eg normal 
acceleration and elevator position time histories as they are selected from 
disk storage. The specified transfer function is applied to the delta eleva¬ 
tor position in the following manner: 

Let A6 e (t) be defined as the incremental elevator angle as measured 
from the trim elevator position. 

Let r* be the jth element in the array formed by evaluating the 
transfer function, r(t), at the data sampling interval, At, over a 
finite time span. Then the numerical equation for the induced eg 
normal acceleration time history is defined by: 

k 

*i “ ^ r j i6e i- J+ i 

for 

1 S i < N, k=i 
UN, k»N 


where 

N * the total number of elements in the transfer function array. 

The induced eg normal acceleration is then removed from the incremental eg 
normal acceleration. This corrected incremental eg normal is used in the cal¬ 
culation of 7J de* 

Output for the elevator response program is printed in tabular form and also 
recorded on magnetic tape. The output magnetic tape is identical in form to 
the basic data input tape with the addition of four new parameters. These four 
new parameters are adjusted elevator position (elevator angle less the trim 
value), induced og normal acceleration, corrected delta eg normal acceleration, 
and derived equivalent gust velocity calculated using the corrected delta eg 
normal acceleration. The output tape generated is compatible to all of the 
HICAT programs and may be used for further processing. 

Numerical Filtering Program 

General - «he HICAT numerical filtering program applies a set of filtering 
weights, as developed by Martin and Graham and discussed in this appendix 
under Numerical Filtering, to HICAT gust velocity data. The program has the 
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capability of utilizing any required digital filter, however, its use was 
limited to using a variety of high pass filters only for its application to 
HICAT data. Any of the data stored on the final gust velocity output tape may 
be selected for filtering. Tabular output of raw and filtered data is 
generated by the program. Output is also stored on another magnetic tape to 
be used for further analysis. 

Input Requirements - The program requires the final HICAT gust velocity tape 
as its data source. Input cards specifying the parameters to be filtered and 
the particular filter to be applied to that parameter are input to the program. 
Operational data specifying input and output tape identification, data sample 
selection and tape positioning information are also included with the card 
input. 


General Processing Method - Initially the selected data is read from the input 
tape and stored in the calculation table. The first parameter to be filtered 
is selected and the desired filter to be used is moved to the calculation area. 
Application of the numerical filter is defined by the following operation: 



N 


w 


n 


x i+ h 


where 

w q are the (2N+1) filtering weights 
is the input data sample array 

a 

X i is the corresponding filtered data array 


To apply the filter to the first and last N points of the data sample 
array requires the generation of data outside of the given time series. 

To satisfy this requirement the first and last N points were "folded” and 
inverted. 

After the data array has been filtered it is stored on an output tape with the 
data formatted identically to the input tape. The resulting tape is then 
available for analysis through the HICAT time history, spectral analysis and 
statistical analysis programs. 

Computations - The confutations performed in the designing and implementing of 
high pass digital filters are in accordance with numerical data filtering tech¬ 
niques as developed by Martin and Graham and described earlier in this appendix 
under Computing Methods. 
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